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The in America—IlI. 


BY REV. ©. R. HAGER. 


1. The Chinese, in immigrating to the 
United States and other countries, usual- 
ly come in contact only with the worst 
type of character, and as it is a tendency 
ef the human heart to be evilly inclined, 
the vices of these countries are soon im- 
bibed, and have a sad effect upon the 
moral nature of the Chinaman. To be 
constantly kicked and cuffed about, ston- 
ed by untaught and vicious boys, booted 
and mobbed by men, beaten and murder- 
ed by roughs, has not a very elevating 
tendency. Such treatment is even a lit- 
tle worse than that received from their 
own home government officials, who, 
though they extort money unjustly from 
them, and punish them unrighteously at 
times, still life is seldom taken where 
there has not been some provocation. It 
is manifest that this sort of treatment has 
‘a deadening effect upon the heart of the 
Chinese, and sets him in opposition to 
the foreigner, and whatever may be call- 
ed his teaching. He knows that his 
‘our Books,’’ and ‘‘Five Classics” con- 
tain no such tenets as indiscriminately to 
punish the innocent, or slaughter them 
outright. He has not advanced far 
enough in knowledge of the history of 
nations to diecern the real motive power 
of national life. He sees certain effects, 
and they affect him unpleasantly, and 
hence there is caused a revulsion of soul 
which makes him an enemy to that coun- 
try and that people where he may re- 
ceive such rude treatment. True, he 
does not always leave the scenes of his 
maltreatment, but that is because the 
love of money and the urgent demand 
for it at home cause him to seek a coun- 
try where it is most easily obtained. He 
does not always distinguish between the 
good and the bad, to such an extent as 
to look at the truth as it really is. In 
other words, he forms his opinions from 


' his surroundings; and if you goto him 
with the gospel while he is in this men- | 


tal state, though he may appreciate your 
kindness and listen patiently to your 


words, still he cannot dissociate that gos-— 
pel with the former ill-treatment he has 


- received; and such a gospel he cannot 


and will not accept. 
Again, be has also become familiar 


with vice as practiced abroad, and this, 


added to the experimental knowledge he 


has of bis own, sinks his soul deeper in 


the scale of moral degradation, and thus 
makes him less approachable with the 


gospel. In his own nature he is very 
stolid and unfeeling, and to witness foreign 
vice and violation of Jaw makes him more 
careless of his life. It may be said that 
the Chinese do not always see the worst 
side of American life; true, yet there are 
comparatively few Chinese who see the 
better side. «Take into consideration 
where they live, and how little is being 
done for their christianization, and it is 
evident te the most careless observer that 
their moral advantages are indeed very 
few. Excepting Portland, San Francisco, 
Oakland, with some of the ether bay 
cities in the west, Chicagoand St. Lou- 
is in the center, New Orleans in the 
south, Bosten, New York, Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia in the east, there are few 
other places where anything is attempted 
for their spiritual welfare. Think of the 
Chinese in the northern counties of Cali- 
fornia, where they are constantly associat- 
ed with rough miners, whose language is 
anything but heavenly! In those cities 
and towns where any effort is put forth 
to christianize them, there are a bundred 
obstacles to hinder the growth of the good 
seed sown, and some ot these hindrances 
are at least caused by the position of the 
general public against the Chinese. ‘‘Can 
a clean thing come out of an unclean?” 
With God all things are possible, and the 
grace of Jesus Christ is sufficient to lead 
men to himself surrounded by the gross- 
est vice; but it is not the usual method 
of God’s working. Vice contaminates; 
sin, though but seen, has an evil influ- 
ence upon the heart. It is because of 
these bad associations that the Chinese 
meets with that we do not favor his go- 
ing abroad; and we suppose our feeling is 
a great deal like that of an anxious 
mother, who trembles for her boy’s safe- 
ty, as he goes forth into the world. 
Wherever the Chinese goes, he is the 
object of ridicule and contempt. This is 
true of the Hongkong Chinese as well as 
those of America. The soldiers and gail- 
ors cuff them about as if they were so 
many dogs. An Englishman having a 
lawsuit with a Chinaman is almost sure 
to win his case against the Chinese, if 
the facts are in anywise in his favor. Let 
me, then, once more affirm that to expose 
the Chinese to such ill-treatment is det- 
rimental to his spiritual interests. 

2. Again, we believe that, even under 
the most favorable treatment, it were 
wiser that the Chinese should not mingle 
with foreigners. Looking at our best in- 
stitutions, he is offended at some of our 
practices. It is not so in his country. 
What we consider as right and proper, 
such as the relation of the sexes, he re- 
gards a8 wrong and contrary to his sense 
of etiquette. Now, the Chinese mind can 
not usually reason so far as to reconcile 
these’ departures by us with what the 
Chinese scholars have termed one of the 
virtues, viz., ‘‘propriety.” He is a child 
yet in reasoning and knowledge of the 
world, at least, though he has a certain 


‘their sense of propriety. 


amount of his ‘‘classic lore.’’ Very often 
one of our customs is a stumbling-block ° 
to his coming to Christ. ‘You may call 


this foolish and whimsical, but it is nev- 


ertheless so. And where such is the fact 
I see no need to unnecessarily offend 
It is true that 
Christians do not, as a rule, share in these 
sentiments; still there are those who bold- 
ly maintain that our social relations are 
lower, and not as high, as theirs. It is 
not often that Chinese interpret truly. 
They lack insight into things; but opin- 
ions once formed, whether correctly or in- 
correctly, abide with them. and these are 
carried home and epread abroad as facis. 
America, as seen through a Chinaman’s 
eyes, often shocks the good sense of those 
who really know the real truth in ques- 
tion. Let it always be remembered that 
Christianity—though it does not assume 
it—is at least considered by the Chinese 
as our religion, and many of them are as 
yet incapable of dissociating custom and 
religion; and hence our religion—Christ’s 
religion—muet in part meet the same 
fate as our customs—be discarded and 


.unaccepted. 


3. The residence of the Chinese 
abroad has a tendency to increase their 
desire for gain. This ambition to get 
money takes possession of the heart, to 
the exclusion of every other motive. He 
sometimes even respects* his own gods 
lees than formerly, and gives money to 
idol aud ancestral worship merely to fol- 


low the time-honored customs of his an- | 


cestors. Such persons returning from 
America or other lands, where they have 
acquired a few hundreds or thousands, 
go into business, and henceforth are im- 
mersed therein, having no time for seri- 
ous reflection upon gospel truths. They 
went as poor boys to America, but now 
they have become well-to-do people, and 
play a new role among their friends and 
neighbors. 


4. The Chinese naturally become 
harder to reach with the gospel after 
their sojourn abroad. Few are the cases 
thus reached who have come to a knowl- 
edge of Christ in China after living in 
America for any number of years. To 
our personal knowledge we know of but 
afew who, after their returning home, 
have made a confession of Christ. The 


| question will naturally follow, ‘‘Why is 


this? ’’ It has been partially answered by 
what has already been said. The foreign- 
er, in the person ef the missionary, no long- 
er attracts him. He may not avoid or shun 
bim, but he cannot be reached with the 
truth. He can see not much difference 
between the missionary and the Chris- 
tians of America who, without reproof, 
permitted a number of school-boys to 
stone him. He likes to talk with him on 
worldly themes, but does not at all favor 
hearing the story of the cross. He does 
not wish to be troubled about that all- 
important subject. He thinks he knows 
all that the missionary does respecting 
the latter’s country, and a hundred parts 
more about his own. His vanity and 
conceit, if not his direet hatred, are in the 
way of his being favorably inpressed with 
the truth. 

5. The Chinese retarnimg to his na- 
tive land does vot only freely express 
his views as to the treatment he has re- 
ceived abroad, but more than all, he be- 
comes a teacher of all the vile language 
he has heard. The childrea and youth 
are ready learners, and leara with a rap- 
idity unequal to ‘‘Young America.” 
And go it is aot only occasionally that 
one is greeted with language which is too 
vile to be repeated, and that, too, in the 
English tongue, but everywhere and on 
all occasions are oaths and filthy language 
ueed against the missionary. This were 
comparatively easy to bear, if one did 
not see in this vile language the results of 
foreign teaching. ‘The oaths and curses 
uttered against the Chinese only return 
upon the miesionary’s head in a fourfold 
manner; and such teaching of the youth, 
with some of the other vices of American 
life, is and can only be pernicious, and a 
hindrance to the gospel. Lest it might 
appear to some that we are speaking in 
a partisan manner, we wish only to add 
that every Chinese Christian in China 
bears us out in all that we have said 
about these returned Chinese and their 
hatred to the gospel. Judged by the 
testimony of these Christians, who have 
tried to do something for their spiritual 
welfare, they are the most difficult class 
to be reached, and the most bitter against 
the truth. Need we ask why it is so? 
It is the result of some of the reasons al- 
ready mentioned. If our personal expe- 
rience were at all drawn upon to elucidate 
this point, it would be more than we 
should desire to be known by our friends. 


6. Lastly, we do not deem it desir- 
able, under the existing circumstances, 
that the Chinese should come in large 
numbers to our country, because their 
evangelization costs more in America than 
in China. We make this statement with 
some reservation, because we have not 
all the facts at hand that we should like 
to corroborate our statement, but, as far as 
we know them, we are prepared to say 
that more money is expended in Califor- 
nia to the number of converts than in 
China. Now, let us be distinctly under- 
stood that we have all faith in the work 
that our brethren and sisters carry on in 
Oalifornia, and believe that they caf do 
no less than they are doing, in order to 


meet their responsibilities before God; 


4 


but we believe it is none the lees true 
that it takes more money in California 
than in China to accomplish the same re- 
sult. Why is this? Because Chinese 
labor is so much bigher there than here; 
Christian helpers must be paid in accord- 
ance with what they would receive in 
other callings. Living is higher in Amer- 
ica than in China, and very many per- 


than $20 in America; for the former in 
China is fully equal in value to the latter, 
when the cost of living is considered’ 
Again, the work in America must be done 
through a tongue foreign to the Chinese, 
and hence must necessarily be slow. To 
make America, or any other foreign 
country, the training-school for Christian 
helpers in China is also too expensive, 
as well as impracticable. Men trained 
abroad, as most missionaries, are not al- 
ways the best and moet reliable. ‘‘ Home- 
trained men” is a principle which works 
as well in foreign missions as in home mis- 
sions. The other method has been tried 
by some of our German brethren, but dis- 
continued after a fair trial, for reasons too 
well known to every missionary who has 
had anything todo with unciviiized or 
semi-civilized people. 

In reference to this whole matter, we 
find ourselves often musing after this 
manner: It would bave been better for 
Christian missions in China (at least io 
Kwangtung) if they had never come in 
contact with the foreigner. England, 
with her cannons, opened some of the 
treaty ports, but the ravages of war, and 
the ill ioRebucen of foreign life in these 
very ports lost as much, if not more, to 
the missionary cause than it gained. 
We aré aware that the merchants and 
residents of this ‘‘Orient’’ would dis- 
claim this fact, and argue that the mis- 
sionaries’ success has been largely due to 
England’s opening China for the mission- 
aries’ entrance; but we believe that now, 
asin the days of the apostles and the 
early Christians, government interference 
is no help to the Christian Church, ‘*The 
blood the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church” was once written of the state of 
the Christian Church, and it was then 
that Christianity flourished on every 
hand, but just as soon as emperors com- 


became corrupt. And what we reall; 
need in Chiua is to suffer for Christ's 
sake, andif a few of our lives were giv- 
en in defense of the trutb, it would 
perhaps advance the cause more than 
anything else. But any loss of life now 
would not so much mean enmity to the 
the cross of Christ as to the foreigner, 
aud im revenge of past treatment received 
by him. We are thaakful for Consular 
aid, aad the help that our war vessels 
are tous, but we cannot resist the con- 
| viction that if Christianity had always 
been permitted to depend upon its own 
merits in winning its way to the hearts 
of the Chinese, with no government aid, 
and with no opposition except what the 
simple truth caused, it would have 
been spiritually better for China. The 
missionary, with his simple story and his 
one book, might have been driven out or 
evea killed, but this very treatment, he- 
roically borne for Christ’s sake, with 
God’s message, would have opened the 
way as effectually as the gunboats have 
ever done. The plan of the Jesuits in 
their former missions to China is certain- 
ly much more in keeping with the prac- 
tice of the Apostles. . | 
But whatever view we may take of 
the presence of the Chinese in Ameri 
either for or against, this fact ee 
that there are more than 100,000 ino 
America who are in want of the gospel, 
and it is theduty of the American Chris- 
tian Church to give itto them. ll that 
has been said does only so much the 
more show us our duty in regard to those 
who are at present abroad. Let no one 
think that, because there are not twice or 
three times the number, therefore he 
has no responsibility in the matter. We 
should restrict the Chinese to the number 
we are able to educate and christianige, 
for that is the principle which underlies 
all our benevolent institutions, wh 
character is sought to be trained. To 
permit the Chinese to gain American 
wealth does not benefit him spiritually-— 
yea, it may be an injury to bim. Are 
the hands of our American churches al- 
ready full, that they cannot adopt one 
more of the races of the world, and train 
it in the Christian training-school? We 
trust itis not so, but that with ever 
new demand made upon them they will 
‘tenlarge their borders,”’ open their hands 
and give of their time and money, until 
by giving they have increased in wealth 
of soul, and realize in their own lives 
that ‘‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” What must be done for the 
American Chinese must be done quickly; 
now is the time to press home the gos- 
1 truth upon him, or else it may be too 
ate. This is certainly very evident—that, 
if they return to us in China unsaved, 
their influence will be very injurious, and 
they themselves almost, as it were, gos- 
pel-hardened, in the sense -referred to 
above. In some senee, the people who 
represent China in America are among 
the proudest people of China, and also 
the most active, and consequently, the 
most difficult to be won to the truth; but 
their very indifference to the truth, and 
the disdain by which they regard us and 


gons would rather receive $7 in China 


menced to fondle it, then it was that jt 


the religion of Christ, should excite us | 


to new endeavor for their salvation. Who 


will take upthis work in the waste places 
of America, where nothing is done for 
this poor heathen? God help some one to 
answer it! | 

Hongkong, China. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasuineron, Jan. 11, 1886. 

The week has been an unusually in- 
teresting one in Congress. The forty- 
eight much-discuseed and prophesied-of 
House committees were announced to the 
expectant members, and the .usual bi- 
ennial dissatisfaction, disappointment and 
allegations of blunders made followed. 
High-tariff men and anti-silver men com- 
plain that the House has been organized 
against them, and in the interests of the 
Administration. Others say that the 
Speaker has been as conservative, wise 
and fair as was possible in dealing with 
325 egotistical, ambitious politicians, 
whose abilities and opinions differ widely 
on the great questions of the day. 

The Edmunds anti-polygamy bill got 
through the Senate fully fledged, and 
was sent to the House for concurrent ac- 
tion. Should the latter body feel kindly 
disposed to it, as it probably will, the 
*€twin relic’’ in Utah is doomed. The 
terms of the measure place all the tem- 
poral affairs of the Mormons in the hands 
of fourteen trustees. All immigration 
companies or organizations created by the 
Territorial government are abolished, and 
the Attorney-General is to take steps to 
have the Emigrating Fund Company 
wound up. The existing election districts 
of Utah are to be abolished, and the 
office of District School Superintendent 
declared vacant, besides many more re- 
strictions relating to marriages and other 
peculiarities of the Mormons, The delegate 
from that Territory, Mr. Caine, was much 
perturbed over the passage of this bill, 
and remarked grimly afterwards that he 
‘* puessed Utah was a part of the United 
States now.” 

Debate in the Senate over the admis- 
sion of Dakota will be resumed soon, and 
it is likely to prove one of the features of 
the session in both houses. Some of the 
hardest battles Congress ever had were 
over the admission of new States. The 


| bill will be shrewdly argued on both 


sides. The Republicans, of course, want 
Dakota. She would seal the Senate her- 
metically against the Democrats for four 
or six years longer. Thé Democrats re- 
member how, in 1876, the admission of 
Colorado to the sisterhood of States gave 
the Republicans just enough votes to elect 
Mr. Hayes. It is only natural they 
sbould look askance at the claims of Da- 
kota, and resist them until the pressure 
becomes imperative. Governor Mellette, 
and the two newly elected Senators of 
the Territory, Edgerton and Moody, are 
in the city, and have attracted a good 
deal of attention. The Governor remarked 
that they had come to ‘‘stick’’ until this 
queation is settled. The two Senators-elect 
made their appearance on the floor of the 
Senate, where they had been admitted, 
throngh a resolution of courtesy. Of 
course, they have to be content to sit on 
the sofas in the rear of the chamber for 
some time yet. The avalanche of bills is 
over now in both ends of the capital, 
though on Monday of every week more 
bills will come. About one thousand 
have been poured into the House during 
the week, making nearly three thousand 
that have been dumped upon the Speak- 
er’s table since Congress met. They 
embrace every possible subject of legisla- 
tion, from the private claim of Sarah 
Jones for acow killed during the war, 
to an elaborate plan for a new navy. 

One~ bill asks for longer sessions of 
Congress; another asks that the widow 
of General Grant aod her correspondents 
may write to each other as long as Mrs. 
Grant lives without paying postage. 
There are a dozen bills pending to ex- 
tend, amend, restrict or abolish the Oivil 
Service act, and there are dozens of bills 
asking for agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. One important new measure is 
for higher education by the Government. 
It is a great scheme for a National Uni- 
versity, and was presented by Senator 
Ingalls, of Kansas. The ys: uni- 
versity is to be located in the District of 
Columbia, and is to be governed by a 
Board of Regsnts, consisting of one mem- 
ber from each State, appointed by the 
Governor. An important non-sectarian 
point is made in one section of the bill, 
and no person shall be admitted for reg-. 
ular study and graduation who has not 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
ora degree of equal value, from some 
recognized institution. States and Ter- 
ritories shall be entitled to scholarships 
in the ratio of one for each Representa- 
tive or Delegate, and two for each Sen- 
ator, for five years of free instruction. 
One class of fellowships is established 
open to competing graduates, and another 
open to learned men of all nations who 
have merited distinction. 


The Indian Witness says that the 
enterprising Chinese are monopolizing 
most that is worth having in Siam. At 
least a third of the half a million popula- 
tion of Bangkok are Chinese. They own 
most of the farms, junks, and ahipe, and 
are in every department of industry. 
American Presbyterians and Baptists 
have missions to Siam. 
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The Lost Fifteen. 


[The following article, from the Independ- 
ent of November 12th, we publish that 
Christians here may know what it really 
means to be a Christian in Turkey.] 

In the fall of 1884, during a service in 
a chapel in Constantinople, a man came 
to the door, and left a small piece of pa- 
per. He then went away with some 
haste. The paper proved to be a letter 
of introduction that had been given to 
one Feizi Zade Mehmed Effendi, of Nev 
Shehir, in Asia Minor, who, with fifteen 
companions, had been somewhat known 
to the writer of the letter as converts to 
Christianity. They were said in the let- 
ter to be on their way to Constantinople, 
in order to go abroad to some Christian 
country, where they could believe in 
Christ without risk of life. © 

The story of the letter was not alto- 
gether new. The fifteen converts to 
Christianity had been spoken of in letters 
before. Feizi Zade had been a teacher 
of Moslem theology, and his companions 
had been his students in a mosque. 
From him they had learned of Christ; 
with him they had set out for the capital; 
under his guidance they had sought out 
Protestants in one or two places on the 
way to the sea coast. 

But where was this band of converts 
now? ‘The bearer of the letter had left 
it and fled. He was unknown to those 
who saw him. But why should he try 
to avoid being seen? Why did not the 
owner of the letter himself bring it? 
These and other questions remained 
without answer. No one saw Feizi Zade, 
and no one could form an idea of the 
whereabouts of the party whom he had 
brought to the city. At last, one day, 
some one met in the street a man whom 
he recognized as the man who had left 
the letter at the chapel. 

The man was terrified at being known, 
but finally said that he had received the 
letter from a Tark, who was in prison at 
aplace which he named. He further 
said that this man, with fifteen compan- 
ions, was suffering terribly at the hands 
of the Turks, because they had become 
Obristians. He plead for them, saying 
that, if any pity existed in the communi- 
ty, something ought to be done at once 
for them, since he knew, of his own 
knowledge, that they were being starved 
to death. 

The case was taken to the British Le- 
gation, and received attention as one of 
persecution in violation of treaty stipula- 
tions. Mr. Wyndham, the Charge d’ 
Affaires, showed interest in following it 
up, but the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in answer to remonstrances, de- 
nied the facts, declaring that no such 
person as Feizi Zade had ever been 
heard of, much less imprisoned. He 
farther declared that no persons had been 
imprisoned on account of religious belief 
at the place named. 

Mr. Wyndham asked for the circum- 


men. No facts were known on this sub- 
ject; and, in view of the denial of the 
Turkish authorities, the British Embassy 
could take no further steps without some 
definite proof that the denial wag of bad 
faith. Mr. Wyndham probably conclud- 
ed that his informants had been made 
the victims of some mystification. 

Every attempt to find aclue to the 
whereabouts of Feizi Zade and his com-. 
— failed. They could be traced to 

amsoun, on the Black Sea, but no one 
could prove that they had gone directly 
to Constantinople. No one could prove 
that they had ever reached Constantino- 
ple. The man who had brought the let- 
ter from the party was terrified at being 
asked to pive testimony as a witness. 
He dared not tell a thing that would. re- 
flect upon the acts of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. So, he gave warning that, if 
called upon to testify, he would deny 
having told any such etory, and would 
declare that he had never heard of such 
persons. Cautious inquiries at the place 
of their alleged detention brought out the 
statement from one of the guards that 
two such men had once been there, but 
that he knew not what had become of 
them. A question put at the same 
place, a few days later, was met by a 
rough warning that any one asking about 
those men would be arrested. ‘ 

Doubts began to be felt as to the real- 
ity of the arrival of the whole. party at 
Constantinople. It seemed impossible 
that so many men could be swallowed 
up and leave no trace. At all events, no 
case could be made out that would gain 
credence at the British Embassy. Noth- 
ing remained to do but to wait. 

Six months after these events, a Turk- 
ish soldier stopped a Christian in the 
street, and asked a private interview. A 
quiet spot was named, to which the two 


men went separately. Then the soldier 


stances of the arrival and arrest of these 


| 


/Bistance on the duty of obedience to 


raid that he was one of the men from 
Nev Shebir. He seemed to be an earn- 
est Christian, and in other interviews he 
won the hearts of all who saw him. This 
is the story of the lost fifteen as told by 
the soldier: 

Several years ago, a converted Mos- 
lem, named Ahmed Agha, and employed 
as a colporteur by the Britizh iad or- 
eiga Bible Society, met Feizi Zade 
Mehmed Effendi. Feizi Zade was then 
a professor in a mosque’school at Beshik- 
tasb, cn the Bosphorus. He sought to 
controvert Ahmed Agha’s statements 
as to Christ. In order the better 
to do eo, he obtained a New Tes- 
tament, assured that any lucid mind 
could have no trouble in silencing the — 
Christian out of his own book. He read 
Matthew, and afterward Mark, and 
finally the other gospels, without reach- 
ing the result which he had expected. 
So he found himself reduced to the ne- 
cessity of preeenting to Ahmed . Agha 
nothing more than the Moslem’s regular 
and well-worn arguments against the de- 
ity of Christ. Talks of this nature were 
frequent, and resulted in. many visits of 
Feizi Zade to a Protestant chapel, where 
he heard the gospel preached in Turkish, 


The home of Feizi Zade was in Nev 
Shehir, to which place he used to go 
every few years to see his family. In™ 
1879 he went home to this place, taking 
with him a deep impression of the value 
of Christianity. 

It might be true; but still he saw no 
reason to abandon Islam, which he be- 
lieved to be a later revelation from God. 
In this frame of mind, he began his du- 
ties at Nev Shehir, as teacher in the 
great mosque. Twohundred young men 
were under his instruction in that mosque. 
His teaching was marked by a sey. in- 

od, 
permitting no illusions as to the value 
of a mere formal profession of faith. The 
whole Moslem population of the city re- 
vered him as a pious and effective 
preacher. 

Some of the students in the mosque 
school were wide-awake young men, and 
asked their teacher questions about the 
relations to Islamism of Christianity and 
Judaism, on which the Moslems profess 
to base their own doctrine. Such ques- 
tions resulted in the formation of a spe- 
cial class to examine Christian doctrine 
as a valuable part ofa Moslem theological 
education. The class was composed of 
ten, and afterward of fifteen, members. 
It was understood in the mosque that 
the men were etudying some old books 
not permitted to the common people; but, 
nevertheless, it was found best to hold 
sessions in secret in a room in Feizi 
Zade’s house. Thus the revered Mos- 
lem theologian was daily lecturing to his 
two hundred students in the great 
moeque, and at the same time studying 
Christianity with his fifteen special inti- 
mates, 

This extraordinary situation continued 
during five years. The students were 
more and more interested. Feizi Zade 
himself made constant progress in Chris- 
tian knowledge and experience. They 
went through the gospel again and again. 
When a knotty point presented itself, 
the teacher would contrive to meet the 
Protestant preacher and involve him in: 
discussion. Then, after getting out of 
the unsuspecting preacher all the light he 
could, he would give his companions the 
result of his queries. 


The study, begun as a matter of’ curi- 
ous speculation, had become a reverent 
search for light. The teacher himself 
felt more and more that he must tell his 
own race the truth which he had found. 
Of course, his double-face life became in-- 
supportable. But to profess Christian— 
ity in that city would be certain death, 
a’ he resolved to return to Constantino- 
ple. 

In 1884, accordingly, Feizi Zade an- 
nounced that he was going to return to 
his echool in Beshiktash, in Constantino- 
ple. His fifteen special students also 
gave out that they were going to the cap- 
ital to “study.” Neither of these state- 
ments was at all strange, and they excit- 
ed no comment in the city. 


The young men had accepted Chris- 
tianity with different degrees of intelli- 
gence. Some were entirely with their 
teacher in the purpose to preach Christ. 
They all supposed that the mere fact of 
their consecrating themselves to the work 
of the evangelist would enable them, af- 


ter studying in some Christian country, 


to return to Turkey to preach, protected 
by all the power of the Christian Govern- 
ments, whose zeal for Christ could not, 
they argued, be less than their own. 


So the little band set out on the mo- 
mentous journey. To avoid remark they 
traveled in three parties, one day’s jour- 
ney apart. Feizi Zade took with him 
his wife and two children. At Samsoun,” 
on the Black sea, the whole company re- 
united, after a journey in which Feizi 
Zade had revealed himself to Protestants 
in two places, addressing the students in 
the theological seminary at Marsovan. 
In Sameoun he felt at liberty, and con- 
sulted with the Protestants with little re- 
serve. He also preached in the Prot- 
estant chapel, to a good-sized audience. 
His,address was not particularly moving, 
as he spoke as any Moslem might 
speak, of the duty of faithfulness, and of 
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| Written for Tae Pacrric. | 
MY LITTLE ONE. 


Two little steps I hear in the hall, 

A girl’s silver laugh—and that is not all: 
Two dimpled hands on my neck so tight, 
Looking up into mine, two eyes so bright— 
Away she skips, and her face doth screen. 
Hiding? all quiet—’tis plain to be seen. 
‘‘Where is my darling?” She’s hiding away. 
‘‘Mamma can’t find me,” pretty lips say. 


Where, little one, where can you be?” 

Then I pass by, pretend not to see. 
“She's not in the parlor, the hall or the stairs, 
The closet, the cupboard, or even the chairs. 
Where can she be?” Then, laughing out- 

Her _ little arms encircle me quite. 
‘‘Here I am, mamma”—yes, weary and lone, 
Had I not you, my darling, my ot a 


Duty of Church Members to the 
Church. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. LEE, FORTLAND, OR. 


When we Congregationalisis use this 
word, ‘‘the church,” we mean either the 
local church or the great body of God’s 
elect in all ages, includiug those now in 
heaven, those on earth, and those yet 

unborn. In a general sense a church 
member owes it to his own church to be 
all that it takes to qualify him for that 
glorioas body of true believers whom, 
from man’s standpoint, we call the in- 
visible Church. Conversely, a believer's 
duties to the invisible Church, from whom 
none shall perish, include his duties to 
the local church. We will, for the sake 
of practical value and definiteness, there- 
fore, read our subject-—duties of a charch 
member to the local church. 

1. Some are members of a church far 
away, but never have brought their let- 
ters, in an orderly, loving way, to the local 
church where they attend. This class is 
to be included in my theme. To such I 
want to say that too little has b2en made 
by you and, perhaps, by your former 
teachers, of confessing Christ by letter. 
Make much of it. There is much ino it. 
It is as distinctly a confession of Christ 
in bis church and before the world as 
when you first joined the Church. Your 
pastor feels your carelessness and _ indif- 
ference. Church members are influenc- 
ed, and so are unbelievers, and your 
action, in all cases, is to be traced to 
some form of sin; it is pride, perhaps, 
that makes you treat it as a matter in- 
different to you, as if you could get 
alung well enough without that orderly 
tie of fellowship Jesus instituted. 

2. After a careful study of this sub- 
ject I am led to the conclusion that God 
often moves a professed Christian from 
the church where he first confessed 
Christ to see if be will repeat that confes- 
sion elaewhere, and take up the yoke 
aid duties of membership in another lo- 
cal church. Right here Satan labors 
very hard, with many reasonings and 
some success; but even this does not foil 


God. He uses this to sift his Church of 
alze and spurious Christianity. Over 
15,000 absentees on the last lists of the 


Massachusetts churches! Where are 
they? Sadly comes the answer: Sifted 
back into the world, where they belong- 
ed. See to this matter in your own 
cases; the Saviour affectionately urges 
it; and see to it in the case of dear, but 
erring friends. This great duty is No. 1 
among the duties [ mention. 

Now, before proceeding further, I 
want to get the light on this question, 
which bursts forth from the true defini- 
tion of the word ‘‘church.’’ Mauch, io 
all ages, has been felt to bang on the 
proper definition of the word ‘‘church.” 
The nature and object of a local organiza- 
tion of Christians will greatly affect their 
duties. If its object is to amuse, then it 
is the duty of each member to contrib- 
ute his share to amusement. If its ob- 
ject is social life, then each member 
should bend his energies to promote 
This is the object of his church. 
But, among serious answers to this ques- 
tion, What is a church? there are two 
which we need to notice. The first is, 
that a church is an organization for 
bringing souls to Christ. This is virtu- 
ally said in so many words by Dr. 
Kurtz, as most would understand him. 
He says: ‘‘The Church is that divine 
institution for the salvation of man which 
Jesus Chriet has founded on earth.’’ 
(‘*Church History”; p.1.) As a school 
is an institution for teaching pupils, a 
church is an institution for converting 
sinners to Christ. This scholar says, 
further: ‘‘Outwardly, the Chureb mani- 
fests itself in the religious fellowship of 
those who, having become partakers of 


- this salvation, co-operate in their places, 


and according to the measure of their 
gifts and calling, toward the extension 
and development of the kingdom of God.” 
Tbe impression an ordinary reader takes 
from this is, that the Church is an inati- 
tution founded on earth for converting 
sinners, where each member finds the 
sphere of his duties in extending the 
kingdom of God. But this isa wrong 
definition. The word ‘‘church’’ is us:d 
in the New Testament one hundred and 
twelve times, and here is the place to 
come to learn what is a church. We 
cannot pause here to adduce all the pas- 
sages and their exegesis, but the conclu- 
sion arrived at from such study is defin- 
ite and different from the above. This 
conclusion, stated fully, is ae follows: 


1. The Church is a Bible institution, 
a New Testament establishment. This 
places it in a position of great age and, 
also, authority and dignity. 

2. It was founded by Christ. Script- 
ure calls it ‘‘The Church of Christ.” It 
says he is the head of the Church; that 
is, her founder and ruler. 

But what was it he founded? Howis 
it made up and what is its object? 
When we know these things, we shall 
khow the answer to our question, What 
is a Church? I do not need to prove by 
the Scriptures, before Congregationalist 


Christians, that a Church is made up of 


| believers. or, at least, professed believ- 


ers, in Christ and. the Scripture as it 
stands. Its members are men, Women 
and children, all of whom profess to love 
Christ supremely, and obey him individ- 
ually in spreading his gospel. They are 
individuals of one mind, engaged in one 
work. Naturally, they have come to- 
gether for mutual benefit in the work. 
This is a Church. Its object you already 
perceive, viz , the edification or better 
qualification of believers for their destiny 
and their present work. From the New 
Testament use of the word, this appears 
to be the object of the Church as there 
defined. Other objects may exist, but 
they are subordinate to this. Advan- 
tages may spring from this institution, 


but they should not be mistaken for its 


object. ‘So, then, a Church is a New 
Testament institution, set up by Christ 
and his apostles, composed of those who 
believe in him themselves, and who are 
seeking in every way to induce others to 
do eo, too. And the object of the Church 
ia chiefly to edify in the gospel those that 
compose it. From this it appears that 
the New Testament idea of the Church 
is not this—aa institution for converting 
sinners; but rather this—an institution 
for encouraging and otherwise’ edifying 
those who individually are at work for 
sinners, but who are under great disad- 
vantage in that work without the aid of 
the Church. “This is exceedingly impor- 
tant. Perbaps, bai you been asked, 
you would have replied, The object of 
the Church is to eave souls. But you 
would bave been wrong according to the 
sacred Scriptures. It comes about io 
this way that you make go vital an error; 
viz., mistaking a remote object of the 
Church for the immediate. But it is the 
immediate object of the Charch which is 
meant io the question, What isa Church 
for? So, if you aay, For salvation of 
sinners, you declare that saving sinners 
is the immediate object of the Church. 
But we are not so taught in the New 
Testament. A table loaded with food 
stands before us. Some one aske, What 
is that table of food for? What is its 
object? You reply, To eat, so that we 
may become strengthened. You do not 
think to say, The object of that food is 
to earn a living. Food can’t earn a liv- 
ing. It must strengthen you, and you 
earo the living. The Church can’t con- 
vert souls. it must strengthen you and 
edify Christians, that we may each the 
better labor for souls. Then, too, not 
only is it more nearly accurate to say, 
Food is .to streagthen us, but it is a 
broader answer. The strength food gives 
may many directions. Earaiog a 
living is only one of theee. So with the 
Church. The strength given by it goes 
forth in many directions. Saving souls 
is only one of these. Qcher things must 
be done. Believers must individually 
be prepared for the Father’s home in 
glory. Society must be moulded, etc. 

Now, haviug learned what is a church, 
and found that it is the natural associa- 
tion of like-minded and like-occupied 
people, for mutual benefit, and the pro- 
motion of their individual work, we fiad 
the topic much easier and closer to hand. 
The duties of members of such an organ- 
ization are clearly all embraced in that 
sacred message from the Holy Spirit to 
church members: ‘‘Seek that ye may 
abound unto the edifying of the cburch’’ 
(I Cor. xiv: 12)—the local church. It is 
always advantageous to have duties sum- 
med up in a word or sentence. We have 
here this advantage. Let us dwell upon 
it and investigate its depths and applica- 
tions. And the first thing this peculiarly 
worded message means is, Strive to 
abound in edifyiog the church. Don’t 
tear it down; don’t help tear it down; 
don’t see it torn down. Labor for its 
permanence and true excellence, and 
abound, before the loving, encouraging 
eye of God, in such labora. If a divis- 
ion comes, discountenance its spreading. 
Woe unto him by whomthe offence com- 
eth. ‘‘Blessed’’ says Christ, ‘‘are the 
peacemakers.’ Be not ye partakers in 
the sin of division, whoever the person 
that hath started it. Labor for the edi- 
fying, harmonizing, the enlarged, benevo- 
lent influence of the Church of Carist, 
where He hath placed your membership. 
In this sense, [ refer to divisions as op- 
posed to edifying—divisions in minor 
matters of doctrine, when on the fuanda- 
mentals all are one; divisions in mattera 
of judgment. If all things do not suit 
your judgment. and you are not in the 
exact position to remedy it, profitably to 
all, carry it to the Lord, trust ia Him, 
aod move on iu such labors of love as 
your hand fiadstodo. Above all things, 
as Congregationalists, dv not fail firmly 
to hold that Cbriet is, after all, the Head 
of each church, and better than the gen- 
eral of 80 many regiments, because He is 
as much with each, through His ompi- 
presence, a; if there were no other church 
on earth. Have no hand in divisions. 
Christ is the Head of the church. Seek 
to abound in edifying, cementing to- 
gether, firmly uniting,all the forces of Hia 
church. 

But this divinely given message is 
wider than this matter of divisions. ‘‘Seek 
that ye may abound unto the edifying of 
the church.’’ (I Cor, xiv: 12 ) Abouad 
in what? First, in the duty of support- 
ing the church. Self-support is a duty, 
and the Lord will make a blessing. Your 
pastor will feel differently towards you 
when he knows you are bearing with him 
all the expenses of the church. Nineteen 
thousand dollars was reported at our 
spring meeting as the sum expended by 
the American Home Missionary Society 
on our churches! Do you want $1,600 
a month put into this field? We must 
hasten in this matter. Make all expenses 
as light as is right, and bear them with- 
out help. This isaduty. This is one 
way to abound unto the edifyi: g of the 
church. Another way is to adopt sim- 
ple and consistent modes of living and of 
church management. We do not need 


to enter into competition with the chil- 
dren of the world in dress, and modes 
of furniture and living. Neither do we 
wish to make our chusches imitators of 


mere club-houses, or social preserves. 
Oars is a simple, an intensely earnest 
religion; our personal and ecclesiastical 
methods should be so too—consistency, 
congruity, is ajewel. The aristocracy of 
dress and outward tinsel is antagonistic 
toa local church’s interests) We seek 
there the aristocracy of heaven—a pure 
heart, a lowly, believing spirit. This 
will eminently contribute to edifying the 
church, as recently shown in a religious 
body of the East, by Rev. Mark Trafton, 
ia a defense of the people for not attend- 
ing the churches. Seek that ye may 
abound unto the edifying of the church. 

In the great matter of regular attend- 
ance upon the church’s appointed meet- 
ings, | want to speak of the duty of self- 
denial at the same time. I will acknowl- 
edge that, from the standpoint of physical 
ease, self must sometimes be denied in 
order to attend God’s house. Sometimes 
the heart does not bound at the thought 
of going up to the sanctuary of the Lord, 
but the body puts in some plea of weak- 
ness or fear against attending this time. 
Brethren, if it be a crose, take it up; not 
neglecting the assembling of yourselves 
together. It greatly encourages the pas- 
tor aud officers and other attendants to 
see your unflinching regularity. Seek in 
this way to abound unto the edifying of 
the church. It is a duty; and to be 
confronted in the day of God by a disre- 
garded duty will be a most fearful thing. 
‘**Yeeknew your duty, put ye did it not.” 
May God assist us that in that day he 
may speak of us as his faithful ones— 
those that were faithful to him in his 
Church, faithful down to that which 
was least. Are our deeds looking for- 
ward to that day ? : 

The duties of inducing others to attend 
the church, offering strangers kindness 
and welcome when they come; of praying 
night and day for pastor, officers, Sab- 
bath-school and church; also the duty 
of speaking only good of the officers and 
fellow-members of the church, and never 
consenting to hear slanders against them 
any more than against one of your own 
family; and the great duty of self-devel- 
opment in knowledge of Scripture, in 
prevailing prayer, and in spiritual intelli- 
gence and graces, are four great Christian 
duties which I must not omit in faithfal- 
ness to my theme and to the fellow-mem- 
bers of this Conference and to our Lord. 
But I cannot dwell upon them, for one 
remains yet to be mentioned and explain- 
ed. This duty is that of intimate ac- 
quaintance with the nature of our Church 
polity. It is a democratic polity, and 
that means all its hopes are centered in 
the intelligence and conscientiousness of 
its members. Downright ignoranee and 
irresponsibility are the cause of decline 
in some of our churches. Are these the 
dutiea that we, as members of this sacred 
institution—Christ’s Church—owe to 
her? Do not let it be your reproach that 
ministers must combine and form courts, 
etc., to rule over the Church of Christ, 
because the people. refuse to be intelli- 
gent and devoted enough to rule them- 
selves. Priests can never make a pope. 
It takes the people; their ignorance and 
shiftlessnes3 are the parents of any pa- 
pacy, and compel it into existence. The 
principles and usages of Congregational- 
ism are, after centuries of history, on 
American soil, now at length well digest- 
ed and understood. Let each church 
member search them out, compare them 
with Scripture, seek light ,upon them 
bumbly and earnestly, and thus fulfill 
an important duty to the local Church, 
which our Lord bids us to edify; yea, 
more, for he says, ~*‘Seek to abound un‘o 
the edifying of the Church.’’ 


[For Tue Pactric. | 
Danger. 


Danger was the name of a very little 
dog a lady was telling me of a few days 
ago. She remarked, ‘‘He was far from 
being dangerous, but possessed the most 
gentle and affectionate disposition. The 
whole family became deeply attached to 
him, and the circle was not complete 
when he was not present. ‘Where is 
Danger!’ would be the first question the 
children would ask when they come in,’’ 

The lady’s son, Bruce, brought him 
home in his coat-pocket one night. He 
was ouly a mite of a baby dog, witha 
broken leg. A big horse had stepped on 
him, for little Danger and his mother 
lived ina stable; he was born there. 
The first thing they saw in him to make 
them think that he was a singularly wise 
dog was his sittiog up very straight and 
quiet while Caddie was being prepared 
fur school; and when she kissed mamma, 
and said, “Good Bye, Danger,” he 
would rise slowly and walk to the door 
with her. He never wagged his tail on 
such occasions, but would seem quite 
cast down. When she closed the door 
after her, and ran down the steps to 
catch the other children, be would walk 
back, jump upon the table in the south 
window, and watch her out of sight. In 
the afternoon he would run about from 
this corner and that, and get little naps; 
but at just such atime he would rouse 
up, jump upon the table again, and be- 
gin his watch. As soon as Caddie’s 
red cloak came in sight, he would prick 
up his éars, wag his tail, epring from the 
table, fly to the door in a perfect frenzy 
of delight, and bark so sharp and 
so fast that mamma would be glad 
enough to let him out. The oaly 
fault the little fellow had was a 
bad habit of howling. Sometimes 
in the dead of the night, and without 
any known reason, Danger would waken 
the whole house with his piteous howls. 
One pleasant day the family were all go- 
ing tothe Presidio for a picnic. Mamma 
yielded to the entreaties of the children 
and took their little pet. He had never 
rode on the cars before, and was aston- | 
ished and frighiened at seeing all the 
houses and trees, everything, running 
the other way so fast. Something, sure- 
ly, was wrong. He opened his mouth 
and howled his loudest. The children 
had some candy in their baskets, which 


they put in where the noise was coming 


out. Bat it was no use; he had a very 


‘sweet tooth, and he would swallow it 


in an instant, then resume his howling. 
He was very fond of little children, 
and on rare occasions a rope was tied 


about his neck to fasten him to the gate- } 
posts, and he was allowed to play with 


them on the sidewalk. One day his rope 
got untied, and he ran away. It was 
towards dark, and he thought he would 
step out to see how the city looked by 
gaslight. On Folsom street he found 
something was going on of interest in one 
of the big houses. The grounds were 
very bright, the flowers very beautiful. 
He stepped in and trotted around the 
walks. He soon became tired of that; 
the music made him feel homesick; he 
wished he was in his little bed—wished 
he had stayed away from the great, 
lonesome city. There was nothing to do 
but to make some noise about it, so he 
tried his old tricks. He did not get any 
candy this time; but a gentleman, on his 
way to the house, kicked him, and 
called him a ‘‘dirty cur.” That made 
him cry louder. The servants came out 
with whips, and drove him out of the 
grounds. This was a new kind of ex- 
perience to Danger. He howled louder 
and louder, till the pound man came 
along and carried him off. He was put 
in a yard with all sorts of bad street dogs, 
that were growling. barking, fighting. He 
trembled, and was too frightened to 
make any farther noise, but crept into a 
corner. 

When they discovered at home that 
Danger was lost there was serious 
trouble. Brace searched for him until 
late that night. Next morning mamma 
thought of the pound, and told him it 
was possible he might be there; and, 
sure enough, away in the farther corner, 
where we left him, he was found. He 
took him up in his arms, petted him, 
talked to him, but got no response. 
Poor Danger was quite used up; nor did 
he take any notice of his welcome home: 
Mamma had a nice mutton chop ready 
for him. Would you believe it ?—he 
seized it and crept under a chair, growl- 
ing over it like the bad street dogs at 
the pound. Next day was Christmas. 
There was a pretty tree in the parlor, 
full of presents. Among them there were 
little bags of candy marked ‘‘ Danger,”’ 
and something large, wrapped in white 
paper. When it came time to distribute 
the gifts, he was among the rest wait- 
ing, looking very intelligent. The candy 
he ate on the spot. The other article 
proved to be a beautiful collar. He 
stood very still while it was being put 
on, wagging his tail in a pleased way. 
Considering the great trouble he had just 
passed through, he had a very ‘‘merry 
Christmas.” The next-door neighbor 
had a little dog—not as well shaped or 
as bright as Danger; but they were 
always very sociable and friendly. Fido 
did all the visiting, and the day of Dan- 
ger’s death staid until 5 o’clock. They 
were full of play, scampered through the 
halls, jumped at each other, and finally 
got into Caddie’s doll-house, and ate up 
the tiny loaves of bread she had baked 
for her family. When Fido had gone 
home Danger came into the kitchen and 
looked up into mamma’s face. She 
thought he wanted water, and gave him 
some. ‘‘Oh,’’ they all cried, ‘‘poor 
Dauger! poor Danger!” He was ina 
fit, and writhed and struggled so they 
could do nothing for him. Presently 
they saw that he was dead. 

Grane dug a very little grave for him 
He was wrapped in 4 warm jacket, and 
laid tenderly in, and covered with the 
soft mould. 

There are many people buried who 
have less sincere mourners stand by their 
grave than did this little dog. The 
children from the next house came over 
with Fido, bringing some beautiful flow- 
ers for the grave. Danger was mourned 
for many days, and now, if any of the 
younger members of the family fall into 
a dispute, mamma has only to remind 
them of how peace-loving he was, and 
how he would never listen to a harsh 
word among them, but would march off 
at the first notice, to bring back gentle 
and kind manpers. L. C. 


Special Work. 


There is a work for all of us. And 
there is special work for each, work which 
I can not do in a crowd, or as one ofa 
mase, but a3 one man, acting singly, ac- 
cording to my own gifts, and under a 
sense of my personal responsibility. 
There is, no doubt, associated work for 
me to do; I mugt do my work as part of 
the world’s great whole, or as a member 
of some body. But I have a special work 
to do, as one individual, who, by God’s 
plan and appointment, has a separate _po- 
sition, separate responsibilities, and a 
separate work; if I do not do it, it must 
be Jeft undone. No one of my fellows can 
do that special work for mz which I have 
come into the world todo; he may doa 
higher work, a greater work, but he can 
not do my work. I cannot hand my work 
over to him, any more than I can hand 
over my responsibilities or my gifts. Nor 
can I delegate my work to any associa- 
tion of men, however well ordered and 
powerfal. They have their own work to 
do, and it may be a very noble one. But 
they cannot do my work for me. I must 
do it with these hands or with thege lips 
which God has given me. I may do lit- 
tle or I may do much. That matters 


not. It must be my own work. And by 


doing my own work, poor as it may seem 
to some, I shall better fulfill God’s end 
in making me what I am, and more tru- 
ly glorify his name, than if I were either 
going out of my own sphere to do the 
work of another, or calling in another in- 
to my sphere to do my proper work for 
me.— Ruskin. 


Boys and girls may be had—particu- 
larly boys—for service at wages, for in- 
denture, or for legal adoption, by apply- 
ing with recommendations to E. Doole 
Superintendent Boys and Girls Aid Soci- 
ety, 68 Clementina St., San Francisco. 

E. T. Dooxzy, Superintendent, 


forthe ** Manua 
Plates. Address 


PEIRO has devoted 23 years to the speeial treatment of Catarrh, 


R. 
hroat. Lung Diseases, founder of the Am. Oxygen Co., for the pro- 
Pnroa of that Sondert ul remedy ,used by Inhalation,so widely known as the 


OXYGEN treatment 


For the relief and cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


Nervous 
Hay Fever, ae interesting book of 120 pages. Four Colored. 


DR. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, (Clark 
We refer by permission toa few of our patrons: ashington 


rostration, etc. nd stamp 


Sts. ,CHI@AGO, ILL. 


nn Nixon, Ed.Inter Ocean, = Chicago. 

Con. C. H. Howard, Mrs. T. B. Carse, - Chicago 
.W. Nixon, M.D.,Mrs.NettaG.Rood, Chicago. 


Mention Tue Paciric. 


Henry R. Stiles, M 
NN. B.--Our Oxygen 
or Europe by Express, 


NewYork. 
in the United States, Canada 
ete directions with each treatment. 


tT HE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D.., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton’ or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. FP. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - # £=PRBINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CauRsEs OF Stupy; NORMAL IN 
MeEtTHODs or TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


0S"Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 
Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10rx, 18835, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lu 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. OC. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY CouRsE of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.’’ 


Field Seminary |! 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


occ 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 


next term will begin on Wednesday, January 
6, 1886. Address 
i MISS L. TRACY. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
‘9 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Sate Depesit Building. 


San Franoiscoo,. 


‘PITAL FULLY PAID,,........$200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1884...$443,381 05 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres't. 


YOU CAN 


f 
dail Diamond Dyes, or 10 cts. They never 
e 


fast colors. They also make inks, color 
. Send for colored samples and Die 


Silver, Copperand Bronze Paints forany ond 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, VL 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 

a Cards in Gilt Edge a | 
nge, Hidden Name, &e., 

Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 

8 parlor games, all for 10 cts. Game of Authors 10 cts. 

ivy CARD CO., Clintonvilie Conn. _ 

1 CARDS, in new styles, Embossed, Hidden 

name, Gold Edge, Transparent, &c., &c., of 

jatest designs and lowest prices. 5Qsamples with ~ 

gameon l0cts, Topp Carp Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


CA 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Ktc. 
Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 

Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


03" Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 2 


R.J. TRUMBULL & CO. 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN ’ purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufactnrers of 
I N E eeee 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Busa & Prine San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Pactfic” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tue Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers © The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


O03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


1856. 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (4!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusps & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 
Facrony at Tae Porrenro. 


Factory: La- 
test Improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 
Best Se wood—Our lumber 
by test—10,000 

with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
nufacturer and save half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orieans. T. Amtiseil Piane 
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Cirdle. 


A BUILDER’S LESSON. 


‘© How shall I a habit break?” 
As you did that habit make. 
As you gathered, you must lose; 
As you yielded, now refuse. 
Thread by thread the strands we twist, 
Till they bind us, neck and wrist; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must entwine, ere free we stand. 
As we builded, stone by stone, 
We must toil, unhelped, alone, 
Till the wall is overthrown. 


But remember, as we try 

Lighter every test goes by; 
Wading in, the stream goes deep 
Toward the center’s downward sweep; 
Backward turn, each step ashore 
Shallower is than that before. 


Ah, the precious years we waste 
Leveling what we raised in haste; 
Doing what must be undone 
Ere content or love be won! 
First across the gulf we cast 
Kite-borne threads, till lines are passed, 
And habit builds the bridge, at last. 

— Wide Awake. 


A Patriot. 


A modest man dces not boast of his 
merits, though he is not ignorant of 
them. Neither does he insist upon im- 
mediate recognition; he is willing to re- 
main unrecognized until his deeds shall 
draw him into the light. When Kosci- 
usko presented himself to Washington 
with a letter of recommendation from Dr 
Franklin, the general asked him what he 
could do. ‘*Try me,’’ replied the Polish 
captain, who had been educated in one 
of the military schools ot Europe. T 40 
modesty of the answer, indicative of a 
character as free from assumption as 
from bashfulnees, pleased the command- 
er-in-chief, himself one of the most mod- 
est and self-reliant of men. He appoint- 
ed Kosciusko a colonel of engineers, in 
which responsible position he justified 
Washington’s sagacity, and was made 
one of his aides-de-camp. 

Washingtoa was seldom mistaken in 

his judgment of men, and Kosciusko’s 
subsequent career in Poland proved that 
the American commander’s confidence in 
the modest Pole was not misplaced. In 
the Polish insurrection he commanded 
twenty thousand regular troops and forty 
thousand poorly armed peasants, and, 
with this force, resisted for months the 
one hundred and twenty thousand men 
forming the combined armies of Russia 
and Prussia. Every schoolboy who has 
declaimed Campbell's lines— 
‘Hope, for aseason, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek’d—as Kosciusko fell!” 
Knows that be was taken prisoner at the 
capture of Warsaw, having fallen from 
his -horse, covered with wounds, and 
whispering, ‘‘The end of Poland!’ 

When Paul became Ozar the Polish 
patriot was released from prison. The 
Emperor handed him his own sword. 
‘Sire, I have no more need of a sword, 
as 1 have no longer a country,” said 
Kosciusko, declining the gift. 

He settled on a farm in France. When 
the allied armies were marching toward 
Paris, a Polish regiment, forming the ad- 
vanced guard of the Russians, began for- 
aging in a village near Kogciusko’s farm. 
The troops wantonly outraged the prop- 
erty of the villagers, and their officers 
looked on. Suddenly a man, inthe dress 
of a French farmer, ordered them, in 
their own language, to stop their ravages. 
Officers and men gathered about him, 
surprised to hear Polish spoken by one 
who was apparently a Frenchman, and 
indignant at his presumption in ordering 
them. 

‘‘When I commanded the army,’ 
said the stranger, ignoring their looks of 
astonishment and wrath, ‘‘of which your 
regiment is a part, I punished severely 
such acts as your officers sanction. Had 
I the command now [ would not punish 
the soldiers, but you.’’ 

‘*Who are you?’ demanded the colonel 
of the regiment, indignant at being lect- 
ured by an unknown man. 

am Kosciusko,” answered the 
stranger. 

Instantly every hat was removed, and 
officers and privates, doing homage to the 
modest patriot, retired from the village 
at his request. The Emperor Alexan- 
der, hearing of the incident, sent a Rus- 
sian guard of honor to protect Koscius- 
ko’s farm from foragers and camp-follow- 
ers. 
When the Polish patriot died, two or 
three years after the fall of Paris, the 
same emperor ordered his remains to be 
removed to Cracow, and laid, side by 
side with those of John Sobieski, the 
Polish king whose victory over the 
Turks, before the walls of Vienna, saved 
Europe from a Mohammedan master.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


An Epidemic of Rhyming. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The Society goes on famously. We 
have had a paper presented and read 
lately which has greatly amueed some of 
us and provoked a few of the weaker 
sort. The writer is that crabbed old 
professor of belle-lettres at that men’s 
college over there. He is dreadfull 
hard on the poor ‘‘poets,” as they call 
themselves. It seems that a great many 
young persons, and more especially a 
great many young girls, of whom the In- 
stitute has furnished a considerable pro- 
portion, have taken to sending him their 
rhymed productions to be criticized—ex- 
pecting to be praised, no doubt, every 
one of them. I must give you one of the 
spiciest extracts from his paper in his own 
words: 

‘Tt takes half my time to read the 
‘poems’ sent me by young people of both 
sexes. They would be more shy of do- 
ing it if rp | knew that I recognize a ten- 
dency to rhyming as a common form of 
mental weakness, and the publication of 
_ a thin volume of verse as prima facie 
evidence of ambitious mediocrity, if not 
inferiority. Of course, there are exce 


maintain that the presumption is always 
against the rbymester as compared with 
the less pretentious persons about him or 
her, busy with some useful calling—too 
busy to be tagging rhymed commonplaces 
together. Just now there seems to he 
an epidemic of rhyming as bad as the 
dancing mania, or the sweating sickness. 
After reading a certain amount of manou- 
Script verse one is disposed to anathema- 
tize the inventor of bomophonous syllabi- 
fication. [This pbrase made a great 
laugh when it was read.| This, that is 
rhyming, must bave been found out very 
early— 
‘Where are you, Adam?’ 

‘Here am I, madam;’ 

But it can never bave been habitually 
practiced until after the fall. The intru- 
sion of tintinnabulating terminations into 
the conversational intercourse of men and 
angels would have spoiled paradise itself. 
Milton would not have them even in 
‘*Paradise Lost,” you remember. For 
my own part, I wish certain rhymes could 
be declared contraband of written or 
printed language. Nothing should be 
allowed to be hurled at the world, or 
whirled with it, or furled upon it, or 
curled over it; all eyes should be kept 
away from the skies, in spite of os homi- 
ni sublime dedit; youth should be cou- 
pled witb all the virtues except truth; 
earth should never be reminded of her 
birth; death should never be allowed to 
stop a mortal’s breath, nor the bell to 
sound his knell; nor flowers from blos- 
soming bowers to wave over hia grave, or 
show their bloom upon his tomb. We 
have rhyming dictionaries—let us have 


excluded. The sight of a poor creature 
grubbing for rhymes to fill up his sonnet, 
or to cram one of those voracious, rhyme- 
swallowing rigmaroles which some of our 
drudging poetical operatives have been 
exhausting themselves of late to satiate 
with jingles, makes my head ache and 
my stomach rebel. Work — work of 
some kind—is the business of men and 
women, not the making of jingles! No, 
no, no! I want to see the young people in 
our schools and academies and colleges, 
and the graduates of these inatitutions, 
lifted up out of the little Dismal Swamp 
of self-contemplating and self-indulging 
and self - commiserating emotionalism 
which is surfeiting the land with those 
literary sandwiches—thin slices of tin- 
kling sentimentality between two covers 
looking like hard-baked gilt gingerbread. 
But what faces these young folks make 
up at my good advice! They get tipsy 
on their rhymes. Nothing intoxicates 
one like his—or her—own verses, and 
they hold on to their metre-ballad-mon- 
gering as the fellows that inhale nitrous 
oxide hold on to the gas-bag.” —Ailantic. 


Regard for Order. 


Nothing conduces more to the comfort 
and happiness of home than regard for 
order. The work of to-day is, to a great 
extent, the repetition of the duties of 
yesterday, a large portion of which has 
been brought about by the negligence of 
others. Every mother appreciates this 
as she steps into the deserted apartments 
of the children early in the day. Sa- 
rah’s books ecattered loosely over the ta- 
ble top, where the shelves show empty 
spaces, articles belonging to Mary, here 
and there meet the eye of the order-lov- 
ing head of the home. So with the boys 
—boots, hate, tops and balls, which, to 
the owner, it was but the work of a min- 
ute to be placed where each belonged, lie 
scattered everywhere, making, in the ag- 
gregate, a great deal of unnecessary la- 
bor for some one else. 

Discouraged mother, the remedy for 
this is—what? Determine not to be the 
eervant of your children. Their respect 
for you will diminish so far as your atti- 
tude before them is that of a menial. 
Many mothers unconsciously slip into 
this position in their effort to save time, 
trouble, and those little conflicts so jar- 
ring to one’s nerves, that invariably en- 
sue when the taste and will of the young- 
er person are crossed. If Sarah’s bovks 
are found out of place, wait for her re- 
turn home that she, not you, may have 
the responsibility of putting them where 
they belong. So with Mary and the 
boys; throw upon each one the responsi- 
bility of order, until it ceages to be a bur- 
den. We are all what our habite make 
us, and what better work can we do for 
thore committed to us than to see that 
these right habits are formed? A little 
decision will bring this about. 

We know of one mother who, by this 
plan, bas shaken off many of those petty 
cares that are at times so rasping to the 
disposition. The question has been fre- 
quently asked her, ‘‘How do you, with 
e0 large a family, accomplish so much ? 
It seems to me [ am never done.’’ ‘*‘My 
children all know what I require of them, 
and the work seems to move off itself. 
I am never willing to do for a child what 
that child is perfectly able to do for it- 
self,’’ is her reply. As a result, in the 
midst of manifold cares, a fair degree of 
health and limited means, she is moving 
quietly along in the line of self-improve- 
ment, fitting herself to take the judicious 
and intelligent guidance of the boys and 
girls as they approach their manhood and 
womanhood .—Jnielligencer. 


“Not As I Will.” 


Our God would not have our will brok- 
en and crushed, but blended with his 
own; and the grateful, loving obedience 
which is the reeult of this blending is ac- 
ceptable to him—it is christlike, and is 
the fulfilling in us of the petition: ‘‘Zet 
Thy will be done in earth, asin heav- 
en.’” When we are thus identified with 
God’s will, a sweet life begins for us on 
earth. Blessed, indeed, it is to have 
Jesus as our Saviour and High Priest, 
but best of all to have him what he be- 
comes then, our Lord and our King, so 
reigning absolutely in our hearts, ‘‘in the 
throne-chamber of the will,’’ that we can 
say with Paul: ** Not J, but Christ.”— 
 Fulness of joy’in true kuowledge of the 


tions fo this rule of judgment, but I | 


wil of God.” 


one from which all rhymes are rigorously 


Gleanings. 


Fruitless is sorrow for having done 
amiss if it issue not in resolution to do so 
no more. 


_ The man who is always confessing his 


‘sins, and never quitting them, is the most 


uncertain sinner [ know of.—Shaw. 


He who comes up to his own idea of 
greatness, must always have bad a very 
low standard of it in his mind.— Ruskin. 


Live near to God, and so all things 
will appear to you little in comparison 
with eternal realities.—R. M. M'Cheyne. 


I have been benefited by praying for 
others; for, by making an errand to 
for them, I ‘have gotten something for 
myself. 


The hottest farnace makes the finest 
gold; the brightest lightning comes from 
the blackest cloud; the parest faith from 
the severest trials. 


How shall we dare to behold that holy 
face that brought salvation to us, and we 
turned away, and fell in love with death, 
and kissed deformity and sin ? 


Patience is very good, but persever- 
ance is much better; while the former 
stands as a stoic under difficulties, the 
latter whips them out of the ring. 


It is much easier to persuade men that 
God cares for certain observances than 
that he cares for simple honesty and 
truth and gentleness and loving kindness. 


Were you building a monument to re- 
main for the ages, how majestic and sub- 
stantial would be its construction! How 
much more august and solemn is life!— 
Dr. Storrs. 


There is a great deal of religion in this 


world that is like a life-preserver, only 


put on at the moment of immediate dan- 
ger, and then half the time put on hind- 
side before.—Shaw. 

He knew that the mission of man is to 
help his neighbor. But, inasmuch as he 
was ready to help, he recoiled from med- 
dling. To meddle is to destroy the holy 
chance.—Paul Faber. 


A truly humble-minded man, who 
trusts in his God, may have many ar- 
rows shot at him, but they do not hurt. 
He lies too low; they all pass over him, 
or God exalts him above them. 


With Him all is simplicity of purpose 


and meaning and-effort and end; namely, 


that we should. be as he is, think the 
same thoughts, mean the same things, 
possess the same blessedness. He is ut- 
terly true and good to us, nor shall any- 
thing withstand his will.— Unspoken 
Sermons. 


Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can tes- 
ify; but nine times out of ten the best 
thing that can happen to a young man is 
to be tossed overboard, and compelled to 
sink or swim for himself. In all my ac- 
quaintance, I never knew a man to be 


drowned who was worth the saving.— 
James A. Garfield. 


The visible is the ladder up to the in- 
visible; the temporal is but the scaffold- 
ing of the eternal. And when the last 
immaterial souls have climbed through 
this material to God, the scaffolding shall 
be taken down, and the earth dissolved 
with fervent heat-—not because it was 
base, but because its work is done. 


Voic—E or Provipence.—There is a 
voice in all dispensations of Providence; 
a call, a cryin every rod of God, in 
every chastising providence. He herein 
makes a declaration of His name, holi- 
ness, and power, and thus every wise 
man will endeavor to discern and so com- 
ply with the call.— Dr. Owen. 


The teacher must know what he is to 
teach. Secondly, the teacher must have 
eagerness to teach. Third, the teacher 
must know how to teach, how to catch 
wandering eyes, how to hold wandering 
brains, how to crowd out frivolous, wick- 
ed and unprofitable thoughts. He must 
know how to make the truth he holds 
more attractive than the truth or error 
which his pupils hold.—S. S. Journal. 


To have our hearts balanced on God as 
their center, and so balanced that, under 
the ruder touches of temptation, they 
may be moved to and fro like nicely 
poised stones of the Druids, but like 
those stones always return to their rest— 
that is to be blessed, indeed; to be bless- 
ed like the psalmist, who said, after 
some rough onset of Satan’s, ‘‘I shall not 
be greatly moved.’’— Lewiston. 


When one has done wrong, the very 
best thing that he can do with reference 
to that wrong is to repent of it, ask God 
to forgive him, and, if the wrong be an 
injury to another, then to confess it to 
the injured party and ask his forgiveness, 
and make all necessary reparation there- 
for. This is the only way in whicha 
wrong-doer can ever set himself right be- 
fore God or at the bar of ‘s own con- 
science. 


Death is very different. rum what 
many people think it is. I-saw a beau- 
tiful angel wandering up and down the 
earth. He touched the aged, and they 
became young. He touched the poor, 
and they became rich. He touched the 
sorrowful, and their faces became radi- 
ant with joy. I said, ‘‘Who is this 
beautiful being wandering up and down 
the earth?’ They told me his name 
was Death. 


Turnie (witHour Megat).— 
Twelve turnips of medium size, white and 
firm; three cups of milk; three pints of 


boiling water; two tablespoonfuls of but- 


ter cut up in two tablespoonfuls of flour; 
one-half small onion parboiled and sliced; 
one teaspoonful of minced parsley; salt 
to taste, and pepper profusely. Peel and 
slice the turnips and put onin the hot 
water with the onion. Cook forty min- 
utes, or until the vegetables boil to pieces. 
Palp through a colander, iuto the water 
in which they were boiled, season with 
pepper, salt and parsley, and set over the 
fire. Stir in the flonred butter, simmer 
five minutes, add the milk, which should 
have been heated in a separate vessel 
with a bit of soda not larger than a pea, 
and take at once from the fire. 


gar, whipped with the eggs. 


Flougehold. | 


dried white beans all night in cold water. 
Exchange in the morning for tepid, and 
finally put on to boil in cold. Heat and 
cook slowly, and when, after two hours, 
the skin begins to crack, drain off the 
the water, adding to it your soup-stock 
if you like, after salting it sufficiently to 
warrant its keeping. Put a folded towel 
upon the beans left in the saucepan, and 


eet at the side of the range, where they 


will keep hot, without scorching, for half 
an hour. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
stir in a small bit of butter, and dish. 
Beans thus cooked will be very mealy. 


FrotHep Carz av Lait.—One quart 
strong, clear coffee strained through mus- 
lin; one scant quart boiling milk; whites 
of two eggs beaten stiff; pint of whipped 
cream; one tablespoonful powdered su- 
Your cof- 
fee-urn must be scalded clean, and while 
it is hot pour in the coffee and milk al- 
ternately, stirring gently. Cover; wrap 
a thick cloth about the urn for five min- 
utes before it goes on tothe table, Have 
ready in a cream-pitcher the whipped and 
sweetened whites and cream. Put a 
large spoonful upon each cup of coffee as 
you pour it out. 


Baker's Cake TRANSFORMED.— When 
you have not time to make cake, buy a 
sponge or plain cup-cake, slice horizontal- 
ly into three or four divisions, spread 
with fruit-jelly or made cream, as for 
cream cake, or with apple-filling. Stir 
up the whites of two eggs with one heap- 
ing cup of powdered sugar, then whip 
stiff, add the juice of a lemon or of a sour 
orange, and cover the cake, top and 
sides. Dry in a hot oven, or in the sun- 
shine and air, and you havea pretty and 
really nice dessert.—The Cottage Kiich- 
en. 


That man is exceptionally magnani- 
mous, and his self-poise phenomenally 
steady, who takes pleasure in hearing bis 
wife extolled for the exercise of such pow- 
ers as he believes himself to possess. A 
true heart and clear head, with no bias 
of petty vanity, are required to enable 
the husband to see that the growth of 
their dual being into oneness and beauty 
must be warped or checked by envy, or a 
strain we should condemn aa ‘‘unmanly” 
were not exhibitions of it so common 
among men who are neither base nor fools, 


Pork Cxors with Tomato Gravy.— 
Trim off skin and mostof the fat; rub 
all over with a mixture of powdered sage 
and onion. Put a small piece of butter 
into a frying-pan; put*in the chops and 
cook rather slowly, as they should be 
well done. Lay them upon a hot dish; 
add a little hot water to the gravy in the 


pan; a great spoonful of butter rolled 


in flour; pepper, salt and sugar, and half 
a cup of juice drained from a can of toma- 
toes. Stew five minutes and pour over 
the chops. — Zhe Dinner Year- Book. 


The ‘‘culture” which tends to mal- | 


treatment of the body in overweening 
care of the intellect is one-sided, and so 
obvious a violation of nature’s intents 
and purposes that few intelligent people 
are consciously guilty of it. Asa rule, 
those who care nothing for mental growth 
are equally negligent of the true good of 
the body. Their ends are ignoble, their 
pleasures coarse and few.—Lve’s Daugh- 
ters. 


To Wash Waite Lace.—Cover a bot- 
tle with linen, stitched smoothly to fit the 
shape. Wind the lace about it, basting 
both edges to the linen. Wash on the 
bottle, soaping and rinsing well, then 
boil in soft water. Dry in the sun. Clip 
the basting threads and do not iron. If 
the basting is carefully done it will look 
like new lace.—Common Sense in the 
Household. 


The specific for nausea is ‘‘Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate,” a pleasant medicine.. 
Put forty drops into a goblet of ice-wa- 
ter, add a little sugar, and let the patient 
sip it, a teaspoonful at a time, every ten 
or fifteen minutes. Or, where active 
measures are required, give a drop ina 
teaspoonful of water every five minutes, 
until relief ensues.— Breakfast, Lunch- 
eon and Tea. 


CuegsE Sanpwicues.—Cut thin slices 
of bread (buttered on the loaf before each 
is cut) and spread with on cheese, in 
which has been worked a little melted 
butter, a very little made mustard, cay- 
enne pepper und salt to taste. Out each 
slice in half and lay together, buttered 
sides inward. They are very nice,—The 
Cottage Kitehen. 


Cream Squasu.—Pare, seed, quarter, 
boil tender, mash, and press in a hot col- 
ander. Return to the fire witha good 
epoonful of butter, three or four spoon- 
fuls of milk, and a quarter spoonful of 
flour wet up in the milk. Stir for five 
minutes, pepper and ealt, and serve hot. 
The Dinner Year Book. : 


or Oannep Pxas.—Boil the 
peas soft in hot, salt water, drain, and 
pulp through a colander into a saucepan. 
Add a great spoonful of butter rolled in 
flour, three tablespoonfuls of milk or 
cream, a little sugar, pepper and salt. 
Simmer five minutes—stirring constant- 
ly—and pour out. | 


The mighty mass of people of moder- 
ate means craves something more tempt- 
ing to eye and taste than the dry or coarse 
rations flung upon hundreds of tables 
with little more regard for the decencies 
of domestic life than is observed in sup- 
plying stall or sty.—Zhe College Kitch- 


en. 


Amid all your temptations to angry 
and sarcastic speech in your intercourse 
with inferiors, curb yourself by the rec- 
ollection that it is despicable, no less than 
useleas, to say cutting things to one who 
has no right to retort upon you in kind. 


Of Confidence. 


AYE R’S Sarsaparilla is a medicine tha 

during nearly 40 years, in a 
parts of the world, has proved its etti- 
cacy as the best blvod alterative known 


to medical science. 
SARSAPARILLA of the 
e root of the 
nuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
, and its powers are enhanced b 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Sti 
lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. 
is your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the «ligestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 
TH E leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 


flecti vation 
THOROUGHLY the system must 


include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


vital organs. 
RELIABLE witnesses, all over the 
world, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 
remecly. 


that i: rrupted th h di 
BLOOD ies is pare: and blood 


weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 


MEDICINE for which like effects are 

falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists: Price $1; 
Six bottles for $5. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICA 


ESTABLISHEO : 446 


The most popular Weekly pap rates devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly as > that ofall 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.20 a 
ear. Discount toClubs. Sold by al! newsdealers. 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 

ATENTS. 
® Eight years’ 

practice before 


the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou 

and applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, _France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
and-books of 


fully given without charge. : 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well epaorstood by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their patents. 

MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIO 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


PLAID SHAWL CIVEN AWAY! 
. Through the failure of a large 


maufacturer of Cashmere Pattern 
—_—a— Fringe Shawls, there has come into 
hp ee our hands a large consignment of 
Plaid Shawls, perfect goods, which 
we propose to present to the ladies 
in the following manner: Send us 
25 cents for 8 mos. subscription to 
me: arm and Household, a large 
mim page illustrated paper,devoted 
Farm and Household topics, 
Stofies tad miscellany, and 
awe will send you one of these 
tiful shawls FREEby mail postpaid, 
or we will send 5 shawls and 5 su 
a to one address for $1.00 
tisf 


action guaranteed. 
or money refunded, Address 


FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, Box 49, Hartford,Conm 


& 


to all applicants, and to customers of 
Will be mailed FREE P 
iNustrations, prices, accurate descriptions 
ULBS, etc. Invaluable 
to all, os to Market Gardeners. Send for it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


|] and Montgomery, San 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H, Ww. ubbard, Esq. Rev. W. 0, Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. . 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 


Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for 

fornia, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp St., 


San Francisco. 
AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 


| Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 


Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 

New York. E. P. Flint, Financial 

Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- | 


ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
on street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
ndent. 


Chan, 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL DeEpot,-N. Y. Crry. 
()FFEES TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr’ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


in the city. 
eGuests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stupping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXOLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UN 8S WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiTz Parent Orrice, WasuinerTon, D. O.. 
nov2-tf | 


SUCCESSORS BELLS~ TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


Tllustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Frantvisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cummes AND for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Ve Ye Address 

H. McSHANE co., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for KR 
: Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


p-15mar-lyr 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


CRAIN 
AT OLD { TAND, 
19132 MARKET STREET. 
j San 
BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
D EMBROIDERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


585 Market street, 


MORSE 


Photograph Callery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Francisco. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. | 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


_W. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 87. 


ALEX. FLOOD, _ 
Carpenter & Builder. 
OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly A to, Etc. 


30 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


2inov-lyr 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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THe Paciric: FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespar, January 20, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
for one year. Tue Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 


_ but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 


you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1886. 


It is fitting that atttention be called in 
this number of Tue Paciric to the ob- 
servance of the fourth Thursday in 
January (January 28:b) as a day of pray- 
er for colleges and other institutions for 
the bigher education. Where it is con- 
venient to observe a special day it is 
very desirable that the day be coincident 
with thie. Where it .is not practicable 
to observe this particular day, it has 
become the custom to make the regular. 
meeting for prayer occurring nearest this 
day into such a time of prayer as now 
indicated. So to employ Wednesday 
eveniog (January 27th), for instance, 
will serve to introduce a fresh topic, that 
cannot fail to stir some heart very pro- 
foundly, and may call out remarks and 
inspire prayers in a very wonderful way; 
for no class of persons is more interest- 
ing, and no age is more charming, than 
that of the youth who fill our halls of 
science and our seats of learning, peo- 
pling them with more of immortal prom- 
ise, beauty and strength than are found 
anywhere else in the wide world. 


A paper across the bay, last week, 
reported that a ‘‘holiness” man had been 
tried and fined for gathering a crowd and 
obstructing the street by loud talking. 
The person represented some detachment 
of the Salvation Army. His arrest and 
trial were deliberate, and at the request 
of citizens of the place, it is alleged. 
For all that, the proceeding seems to have 
been illogical and illegal. When people 
allow cranks, political haranguers and 
nostrum venders to shout their grievances, 
utter their wares, and gather their 
crowds, without molestation, every day, 
all over the denser parts of a town, it 
seems strange that one is all wrong, then, 
only when he makes a temperance 
speech, or gives a religious address to a 
street gathering. Whether one likes 
the method or not, any person has the 
right to lecture and preach to a crowd in 
the street, so long as it is well-behaved, 


and does not painfully obstruct street or 
sidewalk. 


The new bill, introduced by Senator 

Edmunds for speeding the process of de- 
stroying the existence of polygamy in a 
free State and an enlightened land, has 
passed the United States Senate with 
only six in the negative, and of these 
persons one was opposed to only a single 
feature of the bill. True, the vote was 
not a very full one, and some Senators 
may not have returned from their holiday 
excursions, and some may have declined 
to vote. But the purpose was never 
stronger than now to blot out the vileness 
which centers at Salt Lake, nor was the 
feeling of opposition to the social side of 
Mormonism ever intenser than at present. 
We hope the ‘‘House” will make haste 
with the bill, and that we shall see it in 
operation before another summer comes. 
If it prove effective, well; if not, we 
‘hope the entire Mormon political struct- 
-ure will come down, and a natfonal com- 
mission take its place, till the Territory is 
purged, and it is prepared to become a 
State. 


—_ 


President Holden of the State Uni- 
versity has now been upon the ground 
about a month. He has been very cor- 
dially, even enthusiastically, received. 
He was accorded a generous reception, 
first, by the faculty and students of the 
University, in the halls of the institution. 
Last week the Alumni entertained him 
at one of the hotels in this city, where 
he responded very handsomely to the 
sentiments of welcome and cheer which 
were given him. Notwithstanding the 
embarrassments of the situation, it holds 
a@ great opportunity for the new Presi- 
dent, if a laborious one; and our hope is 
that of every~ other friend of the Uni- 
versity, that he may find his work 
stimulating and gratifying, and may be 
aesured of success, because he has with 
him such earnest sympathy and hearty 
co-operation, so many hopes, good wishes 
and prayers. 


The vote in the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia on the reception of Dr. Leonard 
W. Bacon, as pastor of Woodland-ave- 
nue church, stood twenty-one in favor, 
and twenty-six opposed. When the 
usual constitutional questions were asked 
of him, he qualified his assent in each 
case, and the majority of the Presbyters 
were not pleased with the qualified as- 
sent. 


*‘None of us liveth unto himeelf.’’ 
And so, every oe is taught by the. diyvin- 
est lips ever framed to human speech not 
to be over-anxions about any merely 
worldly or personal affair, but ta fasten 
thought and feeling on the affairs and 
destinies of those who are hurrying with 
us through the mortal dark into the eter- 
pal light. Not at funerals only, but 
every day, we must be saying to our- 
selves, ‘‘What shadows we are! What 
shadows we pureue!"’ for this describes 
us all living only in time. We come 
into place and time only when we live 
chiefly for others, and for those others as 
immortals, whose characters and destinies 
cannot be wholly separated from one an- 


ourown. The poorest man is somehow 
the richer for his neighbor's wealth, and 
the richest man is somehow the poorer 
for his neighbor’s poverty. The most 
untaught man is some way the wiser for 
his neighbor’s learning, and the greatest 
scholar is some way narrowed and pinch- 
ed by his neighbor’s ignorance. The 
basest man is the better for his neigh- 
bor’s saintliaess, and the holiezt man is 
half undone by his neighbor's badness. 


So impossible is it to live unto ourselves 
alone. 


— 


One of the Philadelphia papers has 
been trying to soften away the prejudices 
and asperities which have accumulated 
around the book-agent. But, after all, 
the article succeeds only in showing what 
excellent, and even great, men some 
book-agents have become, who were suc- 
cessful in their labors. It is freely ad- 
mitted that the successful book-agent, 
who has in him the promise of a brilliant 
career, is only one in a hundred,*’at the 
most; and even then the article does not 
make it appear quite certain whether 
that after-career of brilliancy was in con- 
sequence, or in spite of, the person’s 
book-agency. Theoretically, it is plain 
that it ought to be a means of personal 
benefit and moral education to commend 
and sell good books—certainly, Bibles, 
tracts and sermons. And if people were 
not too formal and perfunctory about 
their business, it would be so in result. 
Nor can we help suggesting to young 
men the study, commending and selling 
of moral and religious books as a means 
of education quite as much as a means of 
livelihood, for a series of months or years, 
always keeping in mind how rare is a 
genuine success on the business side. 


In the January New Englander Pro- 
fessor Harris inquires whether we have a 
theology. So much is said by certain 
fault-finders against ‘‘theology,” and 
against the style of preaching known as 
doctrinal or theological, that some plain 
people are half-persuaded that the gos- 
pel and the Bible are not preached from, 
or preached about, or preached at all, in 
certain conservative quarters. All this 
is mainly an airing of prejudices against 
terms. Change the word, but keep the 
thing, and most of the clamor will cease. 
The truth is, that one must preach ‘‘the- 
ology,’ in some sense (unless he preaches 
heresy or nonsense), if he preaches the 
gospel in any real sense. The trouble 
arises out of the method of doing it. 
One man preaches a discourse upon a 
gospel theme, and it is termed a ‘‘the- 
ological’’ sermon. Another man takes 
the same theme and preaches, and it is 
said, ‘*That is the pure gospel.” Can 
there be any doubt that the chief difficul- 
ty ie with the mode of preachiag, rather 
than with the substance, provided, al- 
ways, that the preacher holds the head, 
which is Christ? 

A bill has been introduced into Con- 
gress providing for the granting of ocean 
subsidies, on wise and economical condi- 
tions. Various causes have combined to 
diminish our ocean marine and to dis- 
courage the construction of ships on our 
leagues of ocean shore. A great nation, 
without a commerce world-wide, and car- 
ried on in vessels of its own building and. 
manning, is relatively weak and faulty. 
It is wanting in both physical and moral 
strength. It does not command the 
world. It is not a fit country to be the 
champion of either liberty or religion, be- 
cause it cannot secure the world’s re- 
spect, much less its admiration. It is 


} too much narrowed, too dependent for 


‘the highest rank. If it can say, ‘‘The 
whole boundless continent is ours,” it 
can claim no ocean realms, nor stretch it- 
self from pole to pole. 


Our Board of Supervisors, with Super- 
intendent of Streets Ruggles, and other 
notables, visited Santa Cruz last Sunday 
at the invitation of the Santa Cruz Bi- 
tuminous Rock Company. We are told 
that they were escorted through the town 
by the city officials, and visited the quar- 
ry. And this is the unhealthy example 
of our city fathers. What can be ex- 
pected of the mass of our people when 
the Sabbath is thus desecrated by those 
who make our laws. 


One of our pastors thinks Tae Pactric 
will help on the work of the Master in 
the places where he preaches; so, he 
has ordered fifty copies each week for 


i 


three months. 


other, or severed (in mass or singly) from 


The Undue Reliance on Statutes. 


The propensity to rely upon legal 
measures to prevent threatening evils in 
society isa marked sign of our times. 
We have no doubt at all that laws, when 
they reflect a vigorous public sentiment 
and are sustained by it, have this part to 
play in the improvement of society. But 
there is great danger in relying upon 
these as the main force in social matters. 
Some Iowa probibitionists acknowledge 
that, though that State has law enough 
and judicial decisions enough for sup- 
pressing the liquor traffic, yet at many 
points there nothing has been gained in 
the suppression. The reason, they say, 
is that there is needed a prohibition ‘po- 
litical party om purpose to enforce the 
law. Perhaps that is needed. But it 


j takes something deeper than political 


tactics to create and sustain a party. So, 
just now, there is a great clamor to have 
legislation on the grave matters affecting 
the distribution of wealth and the rela- 
tions of the laboring man to his employ- 
er. Various schemes of outright and of 
modified socialism are devised. Without 
question, it is necessary to legislate for 
the protection of the weak against the 
strong. But what are the influences that 
shall initiate and direct that legislation? 
They must be deeper than the caucus or 
the primary. It is a just, fair-minded 
people who make laws; it is only subordi- 
pately that laws make a jast, fair-minded 
people. Mr. Sargent and most of those 
whom he represents never tire in telling 
us of the evils connected with idolatrous 
and unassimilable immigration, and of 
cheap labor. Very likely the evils are 
as great as they can picture them. It 
may be that restriction measures may do 
something toward checking or delaying 
for ten or twenty years the anticipated 
peril. But if Christianity is as feebie a 
force as our statesman would make it ap- 
pear, if the number of those who accept 
its truths is relatively lessening all the 
time, we are anxious to know how the 
**precious influence’ from that source, 
‘‘which enlightens out laws,’’ is to be 
preserved. The answer suggested is, to 
pass laws preventing the immigration of 
a particular race of Asiatics. We care 


not now to question that this would leave 


our national life a smaller burden to car- 
ry. Oar point is that these politica! gen- 
tlemen seem to fiud such an amazing 
panacea in legislation. It should seem, 
from this course of reasoning, that, if we 
do not want cheap labor, all we have to 
do is prevent captains of vessels from 
bringing Chivamen here. If we do not 
choose to have barbarians among us, we 
have only to close the door from the 
western sea. But suppose the barbarians 
are being bred out of our own sons and 
daughters. Suppose they come in by 
greater inlets all along the Atlantic ports; 
suppose that the increasing intercourse 
between all the portions of the inhabited 
world (intercourse which the manufact- 
uring and commercial nations are most for- 
ward to foster, and, if necessary, to 
compel) inevitably brings with it a cor- 
responding and irrepressible impulse for 
peoples of the depressed sort to seek 
their fortunes in the superior countries— 
who supposes that a mere paper measure 
of restriction will be a very effective pre- 
vention of this tidal movement in our 
modern humanity? If such is the main 
reliance for a happy outlook, the outlook 
cannot be happy. We who write these 
lines are prohibitionists, but we have no 
idea that a party labeled so would make 
all the people temperate, nor that it 
would be the largest factor in making 
them so. We are in favor of all wise 
legislation which sball shield the work- 
man from the selfishness of inflated 
wealth; but we do not think that the 
workingman will find, even in his own 
patented bills, his best security. We 
think that every State is justified in ex- 
cluding immigrants, whether white, black 
or yellow, by general laws applicable 
equally to all races, if these immigrants 
can be shown to be criminals, paupers, 
enemies of our institutions, or brought 
hither under any system which implies 
servility. But we have not the belief 


| that any such measures of exclasion will 


touch more than certain incidents of the 
main problem. To be sure, it is a perti- 
nent reply—if such measures cannot do 
the whole of what needs to be done, let 
them, at least, do the part. But our 
contention is that the tendency of our 
times is to elevate that which is partial 
and subordinate to the chief place. It is 
‘the old tendency, which the prophets of 
Israel rebuked, to depend more on some 
patched-up treaty with Assyria or Egypt 
than upon the Lord Almighty. So men 
look to the positive statutes which they 
devise, and disparage those moral and 
Christian forces which work with com. 
parative silence and obscurity in our 
homes, schools, churches and missions. 
These are the forces which have given us 
our Western and American civilization 
and laws. These forces, say what Mr. 
Sargent will of Ingersoll and materialism, 


are as potent now as they ever were. 


them in no other address. 


They have t:ansformed barbarians, and 
they can do it again. Bat, if our politi- 
cians and various political reformers con- 
trive to turn the attention of our people 
from the paramount sources of social 
strength and purity to some pet and pop- 
ular schemes of law, the people will find 
by sal experience that they have the 
schemes, but have not the virtue which 
makes them effective. 


A teameter in this city was arrested 
last week and fined $5 for delaying a 
horse-car a few minutes by remaining on 
the track after being warned fo get off. 
In Oakland a man was on a trestle-work 
bridge, a train was approaching; the 
engineer saw him and stopped his train, 
until be thought the man had time to get 
to the other side; then he started the 
great wheels again; but the man had 
fallen between the ties, and before the 
engineer could stop again the train had 
crushed the life out of the poor, fright- 
ened, imprisoned wretch. The train 
should not have started until the belated 
traveler had reached the safe land. 
Horse-cars and steam-cars may have the 
right of way; they should have; they 
are a convenience and a necessity; but 
they have no franchise for robbery and 
murder. 


Last week Oakland papers reported 
the misery of a home in that city where 
there is a deformed, imbecile child who 
makes the nights hideous with his shrieks 
and groans. There is no institution for 
him, and so he is as well cared for as he 
can be by hia parents. But is it not 
enough for afficted friends to have such 
trials, without being made the subject of 
@ newspaper article, which turns the 
attention and the talk of the whole city 
upon them? Shame upon such journal- 
ism which, without regard to the wishes 
or feelings of those concerned, lays before 
the public the skeleton of any closet, in 
order to make a sensation and a sale! 


— 


There was a swimming match from 
the Cliff House beach last Sunday. It 
ought not to have been on Sunday. But 
the idea of swimming in the surf of the 
Pacific ocean, at this time in the year— 
how does it strike our Eastern friends, 
amid the snow-and ice? Not only this; 
there are also several business men in 
this city who have their regular morning 
bath 10 our beautiful bay—some of them 
daily, and others weekly, throughout the 
year. And how they enjoy it and thrive 
under this magnificent tonic! 


Partaking of Christ. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We are invited and welcomed in the 
gospels to such participation in the per- 
son of the Incarnate Redeemer. It would 
eeem as though this were more than an 
act of faith, or a spiritual exercise—even 
a literal appropriation of that divine hu- 
manity. In the sacrament of the Supper, 
the Lord Jesus presents himself to us for 
our appropriation in a. way that commu- 
nicates his identity to us and makes him 
one with us as we thus receive him. He 
becomes flesh of our flesh, and his fount- 
ained blood flows through our veins. 
We are no longer our own sinful selves, 
alieniated and condemned. We are trans- 
formed into fellowship and identification 
with this slain Lamb of God. It is more 
than a sentiment, or an influence, or a 
spiritual endowment, tbat is thus bestow- 
ed, even what He is who thus makes 
himself our heritage and acquisition. 
Thus receiving Him, we present to the 
violated and broken law of Goda fall 
and sufficing atonement. The slain 
Lamb is our sacrificial offering for our 
guilt as transgressors. Oh, how exceed- 
ing great is that guilt when no other 
eacrifice will avail for its remission and 
blotting out! And how entire is our 
self-condemnatiou as we bring’ to the 
altar this pure and spotless life to answer 
for and to expiate that guilt! Thus 
partaking of Jesus, we bring before the 
Omniscient and Holy One a righteousness 
upon which there is no spot nor stain, 
and which is made ours only by the in- 
fusion into our veins of that sacrificial 
blood. By this participation we acquire 
the relationship of that only begotten and 
eternal Son of the Father. We can come 
near to that Supreme One as loving chil- 
dren, sure of His paternal welcome. We 
can call Him “Pather,” with the most 
intense filial affection and tenderness. We 
can look up into His face with sucha 
happy light in our eyes as beams from 
We can ap- 
propriate His hand witha clinging grasp 
which nothing can part’ or break. Oh, 
this new and living bond, the sweetness 


‘and fullness of this blessed word, ‘‘Fath- 


er’! ‘*Father’’! By this acquisition we 
receive into our souls that passion that 
burned and throbbed in the heart of the 
Redeemer, the passion of self-sacrifice 
for the recovery of the lost, for the relief 
of the suffering. Only show us where 
we can take the burden and the woe of 
human anguish upon our own spirits, 
paying the price of a brother’s elevation 
and enlargment by bowing our head to 
sorrow and shame, and by this new in- 
spiration we are ready to bear the cost of 
such a kindness. Have we this spirit in 
all its development and exercise? Is it 
throbbing continually in our hearts? 
Does its presence bear witness to our 
vital union with the Crucified One? Are 
we thus assured partakers of His being 
in all its gracious fullness ? 


Tne Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of California will tender a recep- 
tion to Dr. R. H. MeDonald at their 
headquarters, 132 McAllister street, San 
Francisco, Tuesday evening, January 
26th, from 7:30 until 10 p. uw. The 
ladies of the Union wish to make this 
acknowledgment as a mark of their high 
esteem, which is due to one who has so 
long stood as their friend and helper in 
their labor for temperance. : 


American Bible Society. 


The stated meeting of the board of 
managers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday, January 7, 1886, Robert 
Garter, E:q., Vice-President, in the 
chair. The committee appointed to in- 
form Judge Fancher of hia election to 


(‘the Presidency of the Society reported 


\that he had signified his acceptance of 
the office. The correspondence regarding 
the matter was submitted, and it was 
directed that it be published in the Bible 
Society Record. The portrait of the 
late Dr. S. Wells Williams, painted by 
Professor John W. Weir, and left by 
himself as a legacy to the Society, was 
received by the managers, and resolu- 
tions of grateful appreciation were adopt- 
ed. The foreign correspondence of the 
month included letters from Dr. Bliss, 
relating to arrangements for the supply 
of the Bulgarian troop3 with Scriptures; 
from Dr. Gulick, mentioning the note- 
worthy success of Mr. Protheroe in 
selling 3,446 volumes of Scripture to 
students undergoing examination in Nan- 
king; from Mr. Loomis, giving an ac- 
count of his visit to Corea, and of a 
demand from Tientsing for Corean 
Scriptures; from Mr. Prince, with inter- 
esting statements of colportage in Siberia 
and among the Russian eoldiers of the 
frontier; from Mr. Milne, on the eve of 
his departure for Venezuela; from Mr. 
McKim, respecting his work in several 
towns in Southern Cuba; from Mr. Erik- 
son of Stockholm, with a report of Bible 
distribation in 1885; from Mr. Brown of 
Brazil, relating new instances of opposi- 
tion to the circulation of the Bible; and 
from Dr. Wright of London, announcing 
that a committee would be organized in 
Lisbon before long for the purpose ot 
makipg a new version of the Bible in 
Portuguese. and consignments 
of books 
home and abroad, the aggregate value of 
which was about $6,00U, aud funds to 
the amount of $1,303. Two societies 
were recognized as auxiliaries in Kaneas, 
and one in each of the States of Arkan- 
sas, Nebraska and North Carolina. The 
total receipts for the month of December 
were $39,893.46. The total of the 
Scriptures issued from the Bible House 
during the same period were 93,641 vol- 
umes. 


W. T. U. 


The quarterly convention of the County 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
was held at Bethany church on the after- 
noon of January 8th. There was a 
good attendance of the ladies of the vi- 
cinity. Reports of the work of the six 
Unions represented were encouraging. 
A constitution was adopted, secretaries 
were elected to fill vacancies, and a Un- 
ion No. 7 was organized, with Mrs. E. 
A. Root as President; Miss Casey, Re- 
cording Secretary; Miss Aggie Nicker- 
son, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Sew- 
art, Treasurer. In the evening the pastors 
of the various mission churches united in 
a temperance service at Howard-street 
Presbyterian church (Rev. Dr. Spinning). 
The house was full. The choir sang 
good music. Dr. Spinning gave an in- 
teresting statistical account of the increase 
and present outlook of the liquor traffic 
in the United States and in San Francis- 
co. His remarks impressed the audience 
with the cheering assurance that we can 
number this new city pastor among the 
temperance workers. Rev. Mr. Pond 
spoke words of advice, hope and cheer, 
urging the W. C. T. U. not to under- 
value prayer in the work; recalled the 
crusade days, when women knelt on 
frozen streets, near saloons, pleading for 
their children and their homes; arged 
those who could not give their time not 
to forget the work of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at the throne 
of grace. At the close of his remarks 
Dr. Beckwith led the audience in prayer, 
after which Rev. Dr. Heacock addressed 
the audience on the heredity phase of the 
subject; urged its importance upon all 
womankind. Forcible arguments were 
given to prove that appetites in children 
for liquor were very often the results of 
inherited cravings. Sometimes this in- 
heritance was never awakened until in 
sorrow or trouble it was aroused, and 
never again slumbered. I[n a stirring 
speech Dr. Spinning asked for a collec- 
tion, after which the benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. Dr. Hutchinson. 

From this meeting the W. C. T. U. 
may safely predict a yearof good results, 
in this city, in the cause of temperance. 


Congregational Associates, 


The second article of their constitution 
is a8 follows: ‘‘The objects of this organ- 
ization shall be— 

**First—To establish and foster Sun- 
day-schools, churches and institutions of 
learning of the Congregational faith and 
polity in the counties of San Francisco, 
Alameda, San Mateo and Marin, and in 
other counties of the State as circum- 
stances may permit. 

‘*Second—To found and conduct a 
centrally located Congregational publish- 
ing house for the Pacific Coast. 

‘*Third— To acquire, m and 
dispose of property, both real and per- 
sonal, for the objects aforesaid.” 

Those who have money to invest for 
the above objects are invited to look at 
the land bought and chapels built by the 
Associates, that they may judge of their 
work. Those who have time to help in 
the Sunday-schools now established are 
invited to visit them, and take a hand in 
the work. Those who have land, money 
or time to give are invited to confer with 
any members of the Associates, and 
learn more of their doing now and their 

lans for the future. It would seem to 

e just the work for our Sunday-schools 
to give to this work, and thus help on 
all the time to build up other schools. 


MARRIED. 


PaRTRIDGE—Low—In Santa Barbara, Janu- 
ary 11, 1886, Mr. George L Partridge 


| to Miss Frances Low, daughter of Oaptain 
and Mrs. Chas. P, Low. 


were made for circulation at* 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


The American Congregational Union. 


‘¢ Are we to live or die?” is the burn- 
jog question to-day with thirty-three of 
our regularly-organized _and legally in- 
corporated Congregational churches, 
whose applications for aid, in sums vary- 
ing from $100 to $1,950, and footing up 
$17,300, are waiting, in the hands of the 
officers of the Congregational Union. 
Every one of these applications has been 
made out under an apparent sense of sol- 
emp duty to God and the community in 
which they are located. Our brethren 
in these churches are not willing them- 
selves, and still leas are they willing to 
have their children, live in a community 
where there is no suitable provision for 
the public worship of God. [n most of 
them such worship is out of the ques- 
tion, unless a suitable house can be erect- 
ed. To secure this, these struggling 
churches have at least twice thoroughly 
canvassed their congregations for the 
necessary funds. Having raised every 
dollar they think it possible to raise, they 
have asked the older and abler churches, 
through the Congregational Union, to 
come to their aid. Some of them have 
been waiting eight months, and for no 
other reason than this: The Union has 
not had the funds with which to aid 
them. 

These applications have all been care- 
fully scrutinized and heartily endorsed 
by the local Superintendent of the Home 
Missionary Society. and by the State 
Secretary of the Congregational Union, 
in many tases, with special urgency that 
the Board make them grants as soon as 
possible. Tnus endorsed, the applica- 
tions have passed through the hands of 
the Committee on Applications, and, 
with their hearty endorsement, await the 
action of the Board, as soon as funds al- 
lew. The Board sees no alternative but 
to press these cases on the attention and 
generous aid of the churches. We are 
sure that there are hundreds in our 
churches that need only to know of the 
deep distress of these struggling bands of 
Christians, who ‘‘have begun to build, 
and are not able to finish,” to be brought 
at once to their relief. ‘The cases thus 
presented are, in no sense, special nor 
peculiar. They are the daily fare of the 
ofiicers of the Union, and will be till 
nearly five hundred of our weaker sister 
churches, now houseless, are housed. 
Nor is this a question of sympathy. It 
is a question of loyalty to Christ, in his 
leadership and labor, for the extension of 
his kingdom, and loyalty to our brethren 
whom we have sent to the front to do our 
work. 

Will all our brethren kindly consider 
aud promptly act on this appeal? Espe- 
cially will the churches that have sent us 
nothing to aid these brethren at the front 
lay the matter to heart? Must these 
well-begun enterprises fail for want of 
the small sums they so earnestly ask? 
In behalf of the Board, 

L. H. Coss, Secretary. 

New York. 


- P. S. and N. B.—We presume to say 
that not a home missionary in California, 
not one pastor of a Congregational 
church in this State, not a single minis- 
ter of our order, who does not second 
aud heartily endorse Secretary Cobb’s 
appeal. Instead of any overstatement, 
the facts would emphasize ten times 
s'ronger language than he uses. Last 
week we received the following urgent 
call for help, which fairly illustrates what 
necessity there is to respond to the call, 
so ably presented to all our churches: 
‘‘Dear Brother Warren: The work 
in has been pushed as vigorously 
as possible. The congregations have 
been small, on account of the coldness 
of the room, there being no way of 
warming it at all, some of our best 
friends being unable to attend on that 
account; still, the interest has steadily 
increased. The Methodists and Cum- 
berland Presbyterians have both been 
anxious about the welfare of the commu- 
nity, working to build up their own 
churches. Neither of them have preach- 
ed in town, however, but work in the 
outskirts of the village. Both say they 
are going to build soon. We organized 
our Sunday-school last Sabbath with an 
attendance of about thirty, and secured a 
good class of officers and teachers, I 
think. We will surely have a good 
school, the Lord helping us. The Ger- 
man Bible-claes will add to the interest 
and success of the achool. Supplies for 
the first quarter were donated by our 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society of 
Boston. Money is said to be very scarce 
in and about the town. No great 
amount of money can be secured here 
until about harvest time, so I am told 
by the business men. Still, if we had 
money now to build while the carpenters 
are idle, we could secure cheap workmen 
and good donations from that class. Is 
there any one to secure the material? If 
some friend, or friends, could furnish the 
money to purchase material, or purchase 
it, in San Francisco, at wholesale rates, 
and send out, in car-load lots, we will 
have the church ready for dedication in 
six weeks from date of arrival of lumber, 
etc., and secure, by mortgage on proper- 
ty» until money can be secured from 
the Congregational Union. There is no 
doubt of success in building if this aid 
can be secured now. Indeed, I will can- 
vass until enongh is collected to pay the 
workmen. We need a building that 
will seat 250 ons, and want it to be 
neat and comfortable. Ve are leading in 
now, and will continue to do so if 
we can secure a church building at once; 
but, ifothers bulld and we fail, it will 
take many years for us to recover the 
ground. Of course, 1 know I ask 1 
ly, and do not know but what I am 
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eesity of pushing this work that I 
vould = do Loan than tell you all about 
it and ask for help. All that great coun- 
try watered by the canal is one vast 
wheat field, and promises a rich harvest ; 
and the people are settling in that region 
rapidly. The field is an important one. 
May the good Lord help us to hold it for 
him. The material for a building 28x44 
feet could be purchased for $450 to $500 
at present prices. If the Covgregational 
Union grants us the $500 that we expect 
to ask for, and the pay for material 
could be the ‘last bille,’ you see how 
easily we could secure our church home.” 


Religious intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


At the last meeting of the Monday 
Club, Rev. De. MeL2an of Oakland, pre- 
sented the subject of ‘‘Loral Evangeliz- 
ation.’ The same subject will be con- 
tinued next week. 

“The Bible is Nota Cunuinzly Devis- 
ed Fable” was the geveral subject on 
which Rev. Dr. Beckwith discoursed last 
Sabbath morning, to show that objections 
3) often presented to the Bible are with- 
out foundation. ‘‘Occapy till I come” 
wa; the evening theme. 

Rev. A. Ostrom ocecupied Bethany 
pulpit, talking to the children on “The 
Importance of Koowing the Bible in 
Childhood,’ and preaching to the adults 
ou **Consecration.” The evening text 
was ‘‘Behold,1 stand at the door and 
knock.” 

Rev. H. Macy, of the Fourth church, 
preached on ‘*Tbe Men Who Brought the 
Palsied Man to Jesus.’’ There were 
three baptisms. At night the pastor de- 
livered a lecture on ‘‘ Mary Lyon of Mount 
Holyoke.”’ 


‘‘Conversions at every meeting” was 
the encouraging report from the Marin- 
ers’ church of last week’s work. Pas- 
tor Rowell preached Sabvath moraing to 
young converts on ‘*The Power and Pro- 
cess of Growth in Grace,” and to un- 
converted at night on the words ‘‘How 
shall man be just with God.”’ 

Sixty-five are now enrolled in the work 
under Rev.1.F. Tobey, at Page and 
Pierce, in this city. Sunday night there 
was a praise-service; topic, ‘‘Repent- 
ance.” 

‘Follow Me’’ wa3 the topic of dis- 
course by Rev. Walter Frear at West 
Oakland last Sabbath morning. 

‘Shining as Lights in the World”’ was 
Pastor Houston’s theme at the Market 
street church in Oakland. After Sun- 
day-school in the afternoon there were 
seventy present at an inquiry-meeting, 
and many gave hopeful testimonies. 
Special prayer meetings were held last 
week with profit, and are being continued 
this week. 

‘‘We Will Drink No Wine’ was the sub- 
ject on which Rev. W.H. Cooke preach- 
ed to the children at Golden Gate church, 

Oakland. ‘Enduring Temptation’’ was 
the subject to the adults. : 


Rev. Dr. Dwinell preached Sabbath 
evening at Mills’ Seminary church the 
first of a series of sermons on the Christian 
evidences; subject—‘'The Presumption 
of the Truth of Christianity from the 
Fact It is “Here, and the Way in which 
It is Here.” 

Rev. C. A. Savage of Berkeley dis- 
coursed last Sabbath morning on ‘‘Con- 
version.” ‘*The Barren Fig Tree” was 
‘the evening subject. Good special meet- 
ings for prayer were held in this church 
last week and continued this week. 


‘Walking with God” and Gos- 
pel Came Not in Word Oaly, but io 
Power,’ were the subjects of discourse 
in Crockett. 


The young people of Sunol Glen gave 
a very delightful supper and entertain- 
ment last Friday evening, for the benefit 
of the church-building fund. Besides ee- 
curing a thoroughly enjoyable sociable, 
there was the nice-little sum of $43.50 
gathered into the treasury. ‘There is a 
growing appreciation of our new church 
building and of our church services. 


At the annual meeting of Plymouth 
church last Wednesday evening reports 
were received from the various depart- 
ments of Christian work, including state- 
ment from Mr. Searby, the leader of the 
Preparatory Class,” organized 
ing the past year to train our young peo- 
ple for more efficient service. J. Q. Gar- 
field was elected deacon in place of Mr. 
Earle, whose home is now in Berkeley. 
forty-nine have been added to the church 
during the year, making its present mem- 
bership 527. 

Pastor Witter preached at the Olivet 
church on the inquiry ‘‘If a man die, shall 
he live again?” The theme was: ‘‘ Proofs 
of and Longings for Immortality. Uni- 
versal belief in and longings for immor- 
tality were among the proofs adduced, 
other than Biblical, of the immortality of 
the soul. A public request was made in 
the meeting that the pastor preach on 
‘‘Where Our Immortality will be Spent.” 
The request was acceded to. At night 
he delivered the thirteenth lecture on the 
‘‘Tmmortality of Memory.” At the close 
of the dizcourse, a motion was put to the 
congregation, and unanimously carried, 
that the lecture be repeated on some fu- 
ture occasion. Mr. Witter will deliver 
the fourteenth lecture next Sunday night 
on the‘‘ Sunny Side of a Minister's 
Life.” 

Rev. Walter S. Hamlin, after a very 
pleasant and faithful pastorate of 

‘over a year at the city of Astoria, Ore- 
gon, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect between this and the first of April. 
The Church join in commendatory reso- 
lutions of his work, and the great zeal and 
deep interest and efficient labors in this 
field. It is to be hoped that so able a 
minister, with his excellent family, will 
be retained upon this coast. | 


Three new members have been re- 
ceived into Fairview church on profession 
of faith. 


Five were received into the Congre- 
gational church in Tulare last commun- 
ion Sunday; three Chinamen were among 
the number. The infant daugbter of 
Rev. F. H. Wales, was baptized. The 
protracted meetings continue through 
this week with some interest. 


Rev. E. T. Hooker has sailed this |°O 


week to take charge of Highland 
church, San Bernardino county. A 
church building bas already been com- 
menced there, and the work is being car- 
ried on with enthusiasm. | 


Rev. E. B. Tuthill, who had to give 
up work in San Mateo on account of 
ill-health, is doing good serviceat Calico, 
Waterman and vicinity, in San Bernar- 
dino county. | 


Goepel work is being carried on at La 
Honda, four miles from Fairview, by 
Rev. J. B. Clark. The meetings there 
are held in what was formerly a saloon. 


Pescadero, Fairview and La Honda 
occupy the time of J. B. Clark in ear- 
nest Christian effort. 


At Saratoga they have been improving 
the church bnilding, and adding rooms 
thereto at an expenze of over five hun- 
dred dollars, Rev. W. H. Cross is 
doing telling work in this field, with 
meetings of different kinds for old and 
young; and generally the outlook is 
quite enconraging. 


Rev. A. B. Palmer is carrying on the 
work at San Juan, and, although sar- 
rounded with difficulties, is bravely car- 
rying on the work, that looks increasingly 
hopeful. 


Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows preached in 
the Williston church, Portland, Me., the 
first Sunday in this month. 


The meetings following the Week of 
Prayer’ at Santa Cruz have been well 
attended. 


For some six or seven years we have 
not had preaching in Modesto, but the 
church edifice has: been kept in repair. 
It is pleasing now to state that work has 
been recommenced there by Rev. R. H. 
Thomas of lowa just recently, with an 
attendance of twenty at the Sunday- 
school on the first Sabbath, and forty on 
the last. Thus the prospect brightens 
for Modesto. 


A vew church of thirteen members has 


| been organized at Hanford, Tulare 


county, by Rev. J. G. Eckles, recently 
from Kansas. He is also preaching at 
Cross Creek Station, Buena Vista and 
Travers. On January 11th a Sunday- 
school was organized at Travers, with an 
attendance of thirty. 


A church has been organized at Ocean 
Side, San Diego county, with ten mem- 
bers. It is located sixty miles south of 
San Bernardino. Rev. H. Daniels, a 
man of much ability, who has already 
gained the confidence of the people, is 
laboring there and at two other points. 
A chapel is being built, and the outlook 
is encouraging. 

Rev. P. Coombe, who has done excel- 
lent work in Ferndale, has received a 
call to National City, San Diego county, 
but has declined. It is said the call will 
be earnestly repeated, but Brother 
Coombe will probably continue at Fern- 
dale, Humboldt county. 


The new churches at Hanford, in Tu- 
lare county, and Ocean Side, in San 
Diego county, will probably both be 
fully recognized very shortly by Council. 


The news from Fresno is very cheer- 
ing. There have been nine additions to 
the church, two of whom were Armen- 
ians, and more are to follow. Special 
new year’s meetings have been continued 
very interestingly. They had a delight- 
ful Christmas eve service there, in which 
the Sunday-school and others took part. 
The Armenians surprised the large audi- 
ence with their distinct and correct speak- 
ing and fine musical abilities. A little 
six-year-old Armenian boy sang in three 
languages, Armenian, English and Turk- 
ish. Mr. and Mrs. Peabody received a 
surprise—an elegant tea-set lined with 
gold. It was a present from the Armen- 
ians, in appreciation of what had been 
done for them. Mr. and Mrs. Peabody 
presented a library of one hundred and 
sixty volumes to the Sunday-school, and 
altogether the Christian work in this 
field is being carried on in a very pleas- 
ant, earnest and successful manner. The 
good folks are working for prosperity 
and receiving it. 

The week of prayer was kept by us in 
the Congregational church at Redwood, 
with interest and profit, and increasing 
attendance. Qu Thursday evening I had 
placed in envelopes from four to six- 
teen questions, and asking all the mem- 
bers present to take one, and write their 
answers, their names to each, and return 
them the next evening, which was done; 
and then I read the questions and the 
answers, not giving the name. On the 
top of the list of questions, I had placed 
a passage of Scripture, no two alike, so 
that the one answering the questiona 
would know what comments I made to 
their answers. The questions on all 
were: “Have you grown in grace during 
the past year? Ifnot, can you state the 
reason? Do you have secret prayer? 
Do you regularly attend the preaching 
and prayer-meeting service?” The an- 
swers to most were satisfactory, and very 


‘helpful to me asa pastor. One good 


brother publicly thanked me for the 
means | had used, so direct and person- 
al, without wounding their feelings. Our 
congregations are good, Sabbath-school 
increasing in interest and numbers, and 
we start out in the new year with a re- 
newed courage and bright hopes for a 
greater success in the Lord’s work in 
Redwood. Pray forus. W. H. P. 


The regular meeting of the Bay Asso- 
ciation met in the lecture-room of Beth- 
any church, January llth. The Asso- 
ciation was well represented. After 
prayer by the Moderator, followed by 
devotional exercises by the members, 
sermon plans on Acts ii: 23, were read, 
collateral studies reported, and a plan 


| for local evangelization was proposed by : 


Dr. McLean. A. most excellent sermon 
was given by Kev. Herbert Macy, from 
the text ‘*Ye are the body of Christ’’ 
(I Cor. xii: 27), also un essay by Rev. 
M. A. Starr on ‘‘Devotional Reading.” 
Rev. Joseph Adame, who hag recently 
been preaching in the Hamilton church, 
akland, was present, and read a some- 
what full statement of his new theolog- 
ical views, which, in several fandamen- 
tal points, were in opposition to the gen- 
erally accepted faith of the Church. On 
the deity of Christ his views were con- 
fessedly Socinian, denying the eternal 
generation of the Son. Oa the doctrine 
of future retribution hia thoughts of God’s 
love were such that, to his conception, 
an eternal bell would be an impossibility, 
notwithstanding the plain statements of 
Scripture on tbat subject. Brother 
Adams also held loose and unscriptural 
views on the inspiration of the Bible. 
W hile commending him for his Christian 
deportment thus far maintained, the As- 
sociation voted to withdraw fellowship 
from him, solely on the ground of his un- 
orthodox beliefs. A spirit of fraternal 
unity aod helpfulness was a marked fea- 
ture of the meeting. The ladies of 
Bethany church provided a_ bountiful 
lunch, to which was given faithful and 
appreciative attentioi. The next regular 
meeting of the Bay Association will be 
held in April, at the house of Dr. Beck- 
with, No. 12 Beaver street. 
I. F. Tosry, Scribe pro tem. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—There were eight ad- 
ditions to the Hamilton-square church in 
this city at last communion. ** Hoor- 
mah,” about to return to Persia for mis- 
siovary work, recently addressed the 
Sunday-school. Sixteen new members 
have recently been added to the church 
in San Jose. Seventy-four persons 
joined the Los Angeles church at the 
last communion. 


MeruHopist.—Good reports are given 
of the work io Willetts. Eleven per- 
sons have joined the Fresno church since 
conference. 


Meruopist Sourn.—Rev. Philip Tug- 
gle died in Fruitvale on the 7th inst., 
aud was buried from Centenary church 
in this city. The Lakeport church 
progresses. | 


Baptist.—Congregations and circum- 
stances are improving with the Alameda 
church under care of Rev. G. B. Rie- 
man. Rev. J. C. Jordan has been 
elected President of the Fresno Ministerial 
Association. 


Three Months on Picket. 


Ninety days have elapsed since I came 
to the front; but my term of enlistment 
was for a longer period; in fact, being 
until the Captain removes me to head- 
quartere. We had a little skirmish with 
the enemy immediately following my ar- 
rival, which the ‘‘Old Guard’’ appeared 
to thoroughly enjoy, and which resulted 
in the capture of one dear soul. This 
was followed by the sudden death of one 
who had long resided in the valley, and 
who, while seemingly in the enjoyment 
of perfect health, fell to the ground and 
died before he struck it. By a singular 
coincidence I had selected my texts the 
night before this death occurred, and 
they both related to sudden deaths, one 
being Belshazzar and the other the fool- 
ish rich man. Then came storm after 
storm, unequaled before since 1861, 
with roads such as the ‘‘oldest inhab- 
itant’”’ has no recollection of; as a conse- 
quence, ‘‘the post” has gone into ‘‘ winter 
quarters.”” Last Sunday our Sunday- 
echool elected Miss Etta Soule as Super- 
intendent, and an entirely new corps of 
officers, with exception of organist, for 
which position Miss Addie Casedy was 
retained, she having discharged the du- 
ties thereof with great faithfulness, It 
may be worth while to mention, as an in- 
dication of progress, that the demand for 
quarterlies exceeded the supply upon 
this, the first Sunday in the quarter. 

During these ninety days my library 
failed to arrive, which made ammunition 
scarce, and obliged me to devote the 
more attention to sharpening my sword; 
in other words, I have been obliged to 
study my Bible by the light of God’s 
Spirit rather than human commentators, 
aud I am unorthodox enough to say that 
I have lost nothing by it. It is wonder- 
ful how bright the pages of the Word 
are when not looked at through the 
smoked glass of somebody’s opinion. 
Brethren, while we are mud-bound here 
on the frontier, let us hear how the bat- 
tle progresses where sidewalks and 
street-lamps increase opportunities and 


responsibilities. ‘E. F. Drysmore. 
Little Shasta, Cal. 
Dr. Murthall. 


Dr. L. W. Munhall, the great Amer- 
ican evangelist, who has come into such 
prominence as an evangelist in the past 
few years, will be in San Francisco next 
Sabbath, January 24th, in connection 
with the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. He will deliver a special address 
in the Odd Fellows’ new hall, corner of 
Seventh and Market streets, at 3 o’clock, 
and in the evening will deliver the thirty- 
third anniversary address of the Associa- 


| tion, in the First Cougregational church, 


at 7:30. Oo Monday evening, the 25th, 

he will give an address in some church, 
which will be announced, on ‘*‘What 

Should Be Done to Bring the Young 

Men of California Under Religious In- 

fluence?” It is expected that the Doc- 

tor will conduct the noon-day services in 

the Young Men’s Christian Association 

hall Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Doctor will sail for Portland on 

Thursday, the 28th, and (D. V.) will re- 

turn to San Francisco early in March to 

conduct a special series of evangelistic | 
meetings for six or eight weeks, under 
the auspices of the Evangelistic Commit- 

tee and the pastors of the city. 


There are 26 missionary vessels, be- 
longing to 13 different societies, operating 
in connection with their mission stations. 


‘The Lost Fifteen. 


(Concluded from first page, ) 


man’s obligation to God as the giver of 
all good; buat, toward the close, he was 
carried away by his feelings. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
said he, ‘‘we owe a debt to God, and, 
as we give ourselves to work for him, 
we must truly devote ourselves to his 
cause. Wheu I think of the Lord Jesus 
coming to earth, and giving himself up 
to death, and when I thiok that it was 
for me, a poor sinner, that he gave him- 
self to death, I am forced to say that I 
am ready to die forhim. That is what 
we all must be ready to do; we must be 
willing to accept, for his sake, what he 
accepted for ours.”’ 

_ Daring this address several Moslems 
had listened with some wonder; and, at 
last, one of them left the room. While 
Feizi Zade was making the declaration 
of devotion to Christ, two Moslems, 
whose dress showed them to belong to 
the higher class of religious teachers, en- 
tered the room. When Feizi Zade’s eye 
fell upon them, he realized that he had 
been imprudent, and he slightly paused. 
But the Turks had heard enough; and, 
saymg, ‘‘We did not wish to interrupt; 
go on, they again went out. 

This incident caused Feizi Zade some 
anxiety; but, at the door of the chapel, 
he was met by the Pasha commanding 
the garrison, who treated him s0 kindly 
as to disarm his fears. 

The next day the party sailed for Con- 
stantinople. As the steamer entered the 
Bosphorus, Feizi Zade explained to his 
companions the various points of interest 
which they saw. At the mouth of the 
harbor they saw a number of men-of- 
war's boats waiting for them. The 
teacher explained that there was proba- 
bly some great man in the first cabin, 
for whom these boats were waiting. Ino 
a few moments the steamer had slacked 
up, aud an officer from the boats had 
come on board, the boats, meanwhile, 
forming a circle around the steamer. 
Feizi Zade and his companions watched 
these proceedings with eome curiosity, 
wondering who the great Pasha could be 
who was to be received with such honor. 
In a moment more, however, the officer 
was calling aloud for Feizi Zade Mehmed 
Effendi. 

‘*Here!’’ said the astonished man. 

‘‘And are these your students?” asked 
the officer. ‘*Then come along, all of 
you; we have brought boats for you.” 

But a little time was required to put 
the whole party, with their baggage, 
into the boats. They were taken to the 
War Department under guard, and 
thence to the great barracks at Scntari 
(where Florznce Nightingale had her hos- 
pital, thirty years ago). There they 
were put into military dress and first real- 
ized the tremendous risks they ran in 
believing on Christ. In answer to in- 
quity, they were told that they were 

rafted into the army. Against this 
they protested that, as theological stu- 
dents, they were exempt from the 
draft, but were told that, though out- 
wardly they were theological students, 
they were Christiane within, and must 
take the consequence of their apostasy. 

It was a forlorn and crushed band of 
men that, at length, came out of the 
barracks, in uniform, as privates of the 
Turkish army, but fm inward reality well- 
to-do men overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude of the disaster that had given them 


up, helpless, to the life of servitude | 


which the Turkish private soldier .must 
lead at the very best. eizi Zade, hav- 
ing seen his wife and children taken from 
him at the very first, was utterly cast 
down. For him, especially, the fall was 
tremendous from the position of the man 
of letters, who had been courted and 
made much of all his life, and who had 
never done a particle of manual labor 
from childhood up, to the position of a 
cipher, without will or rights, and sub- 
ject to any call for menial service from 
any subaltern officer. 

From the great barracks the party 
were taken to a guard house in Scutari 
and shut up together in a large room for 
the night. In the evening the leader 
said to his mourning followera that there 
was but one recourse for such aa they— 
prayer. So that Turkish guard house 
saw what it had never seen before—a 
prayer-meeting. The little company sang 
the hymn, ‘‘Ob, where ghall rest be 
found ?” . But in the middle of the hymn 
the door was opened, and some officers’ 
came in and seized their books, tearing 
them to pieces. When they were left 
again alone, Feizi Zade said: ‘‘They 
cannot take away what is in our hearts. 
Let us finish our bymn,’’ They sang 
the rest of the hymn, and Feizi Zade of- 
fered prayer. In the midst of the prayer 
the door was again burst open, and the 
officers fell upon the praying teacher, 
with kicks and cuffs, saying: ‘‘We’ll 
teach you to'desecrate one of the Sultan’s 
buildings with infidel prayers.’’ 

The party remained together only that 
one night, and they were then separated 
to different corps of the army. 

The soldier who gave this information 
wae a man of slight education, but he 
had a large knowledge of Scripture, and 
in telling his story recited the hymn in 
full of which he wished to speak. He 
was patient under his trials, saying that 
the Lord would deliver him when it 
seemed to him good, and would mean- 
while give him strength to bear all that 
he might send. He was full of unbound- 
ed love for Feizi Zade, and much dis- 
tressed because he had no clue to the 
whereabouts of his teacher. For some 
weeks he had received occasional mes- 
sages from him, such as, ‘‘ Remember 
the promises,” ‘‘Now is the time for 
faith,” ‘‘Pray all the time,’’ etc.; but 
after two or three months the messages 
ceased, and nothing more had been heard 
from any of the party. 

The soldier gave his story, and went 
away. Twice after this he met with 
Christian friends, and these friends were 
a little alarmed lest his joy at finding 
friends should lead him into imprudence, 


certain fo attract attention. It was de- 
cided by some who had seen him to warn 
him not to seek to see his new friends 
more than once a month or so. A man 
was cent with a cautious message to this 
effect, to the place where he had been 
seen; bnt it was too late. The man was 
not to be found. Months have passed 
since that time, and a constant search 
has been made for the missing soldier. 
All the result of the search is to learn 
from his former comrades that ‘the has 
been sent off on duty.’’ This can only 
mean, uoder the circumstances, that the 
watchfal spies of Government discovered 
bis interviews with the Christians, and 
that he has been banished, if not worse, 
in consequence. ~ 
_ Thus is effaced the last clue of the fate 
of “the lozt fifteen.” 
Mr. John B. Gough has returned to 
lecturing, after a vacation of three months 
during what is usually a lecturer’s busi- 
est season. The cause of his absence he 
courageously and humorously confessed 
to the public of Melrose, Mass.: ‘‘I 
have been buying and learning the pitch 
of a set of false teeth—my first set.’ 


In New York last year there were 35,- 
696 deaths, 30,030 births and 11,716 
marriages, as against, in the piecedin 
year, 35,054 deaths, 30,527 birthe ad 
11,805 marriages. Thus the death list 
iacteased 662 and the number of births 
fell off 497, due possibly to the sudden 
cessation of foreign immigration. 


‘ROYAL 


WDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
SoLD ONLY In cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 
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Beauty 


to the 
ms CUTICURA 
ZY REMEDIES” 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula. Salt Rheum and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, thenew blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CUTICURA SOAP, an Exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1.. POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumat- 
ic and Nervous Pains instantly ‘relieved by 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25¢, 


W. H. Titron. Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll; & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentiemen’s and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, : San Francisco 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


, Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
1) with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
WA\\ and is therefore far more econom- 

am ical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
rengthening, easily digested, 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES} 
coal: } RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


UTENSILS 
863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. 


M*s RYDER has opened a Studio at 1614 


| Scott Street, near Sutter. Please write 


‘and too frequent visits, which would be 


0S This Bank is fally equipped for every 
kind of banking, and solicits the accounts of 
private individuals, merchan‘s, manufacturers, 
corporations and business firms generally. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE. 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, = wa 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
pencil systems require. All its work is uni- 
form, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting,notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and hy far the most easily and 
quicaly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rolls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in theschool, or correspond- 


ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G. Wickson &Co , 


0S" REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


Perkins & Wilson, 


1114 MAREET ST.., 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODS! 


No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


Remember the place. 


1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


MRS. D. H. HOLMES, 


LATE OF NEW YORK, | 
No. 14 Post St.,’ bet. Kearny & Mont’y, 


OTIFIES THE LADIES OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco and vicinity that she is now exhib- 
iting all the latest ideas in 


CHOICE MILLINERY. 


Also executes orders for work, in most ap- 
phan designs and fabrics, promptly. Mrs. 


olmes pays special attention to mourning 
millinery. A call solicited. | 


0S" GUARANTEED. 


No. ¢ Sixth 
| Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


BANK. 


R. H. McDONALD, - -  - . President 
R. H. McDONALD, Jr. - - Vice-President 
8. G: MURPHY, vag 
Oldest Chartered Commercial Bank on the 
Pacific Coast. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 | Surplas, $500,000.00 
Statement of July |, 1885. 
ASSETS. | 

BANK PREMISES ..... ........ $150,000 00 
OTHER REAL ESTATE........ 19,538 78 

LAND ASSOCIATION, GAS AND 
BANK STOCKS........ ....... ,704 65 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS....... 2,341,088 41 
DUE FROM BANKES.... ........ 219,940 50 
MONEY ON HAND...... ....... 846,061 57 
$3,609,333 86 

| LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL, PAID UP........... $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS FUND................ 500,000 00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.......... 10,498 78 
DUE DEPOSITORS....... >..... 1,910,665 48 
DUE BANKS....... 138,151 60 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID........... 50,018 00 
$3,609,333 86 
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! } Laide as well as for persons in health. 
| Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 20, 1886. 


Children’s Department. 


A LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


The days are short and the nights are long, 
And the wind is nipping cold; 
The tasks are hard and the sums are wrong, 
And the teachers often scold. 
But Johnny McCree, 
Oh, what cares he, 
As he whistles along the way! 
** It will come all right 
By to-morrow night,” 
Says Johnny McCree to-day. 


The plums are few, and the cake is plain, 
The shoes are out at the toe; 
For money you look in the purse in vain— 
It was all spent long ago. _ 
But Johnny McCree, 
Oh, what cares he, 
As he whistles along the street! 
Would you have the blues 
For a pair of shoes 
While you have a pair of feet? 


The snow is deep, there are paths to break, 
But the little arm is strong, 
And work is play, if you'll only take 
Your work with a bit of song. 
And Johnny McCree, 
. Oh, what cares he, 
As he whistles along the road! 
He will do his best, 
And will leave the rest 
To the care of his Father, God. 


The mother’s face, it is often sad; 
She scarce knows what to do; 

But at Johnny’s kiss she is bright and glad— 
She loves him, and wouldn’t you? 


For Johnny McCree, 
Oh, what cares he, 
As he whistles along the way! 
The trouble will go, 
And ‘‘I told you so,” 
Our brave little John will say. 
—Selécted. 


A Fairy Wand. 


THE WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION WHICH 
CAME TO EMMA ANN’S DOLL BABIES, 


Milly was in a very ill bumor, and 
thought she had every reason to feel that 
fate was treating her very cruelly; fora 
misstep on the stairs when going down to 
breakfast the day before had resulted in 
a sprained ankle, and, of course, she 
couldn’t go to the Grove Hill picnic. 
The doctor had said that she must lie 
still for several days, and that it might 
be a week before she could go about 
again as usual. 

She almost cried with disappointment 
as she lay on a sofa by the sitting-room 
window and saw the boys and girls go 
trooping by on their way to the hill, 
their lunch-baskets on their arms, and 
their hats trimmed with daisies and vines. 
Some of them stopped to speak to her, 
but what they said was not calculated to 
comfort her, for it was: ‘‘What a shame 
you can’t go, Milly!’ from one, and 
‘*We are going to have such a glorious 
time,” from another, and ‘‘You’re sure 
to find it stupid enough lying on that 
sofa all day,” from a third, until she was 
almost glad when they went away. 

**T don’t know how I am going to get 


through this day,’ she said to her 


mother. ‘‘l’ve read everything in the 
house that’s at all interesting, and I don’t 
feel like working on my embroidery.” 

**T would sit with you if I could spare 
the time,” said her mother, ‘‘but I must 
those cherries I bought yester- 

ay. It won't do to keep them any 
longer. You'll have to amuse yourself 
as best you can until I am through.” 

She left the room, and Milly lay back 
on her cushions and tried to imagine 
what was going on at Grove Hill. Prob-’ 
ably the boys were putting up swings 
and hammocks, and the girls were off in 
every direction hunting wild flowers and 
ferns to press. Grove Hill was a famous 
place for picnics. One could be always 
sure of having a good time there. 

I wish I could have gone!” 


sighed poor Milly, and the tears were 


beginning to gather in her eyes again, 
when the sound of Emma Ann’s singing 
gave a new direction to her thoughts. 

Emma Ann was alittle black girl who 
lived close by. Her mother went out 
by the day to wash and iron, and Emma 
Ann ‘‘minded’’ the house, a little dilapi- 
dated wooden building very much in 
need of paint and a new chimney. Some 
people, looking at it from the street, said 
it was very picturesque, for there was 
a wooden porch in front covered with 
vines, an old moss-grown well on one 
side, with a big, brass-bound bucket, and 
near it a little vine-covered arbor which 
Emma Ann used as a play-house. But 
Milly saw no beauty in anything about 
the place, and often wished the owner 
would sell it to some one who would tear 
down the old cottage and build a hand- 
some house in its stead. She was glad 
that sixty feet of ground and a thick 
hedge separated Emma Ann’s home and 
her own. 

Emma Ann's voice was sbrill, and by 
no means pleasing. She was singing 
*‘Over Jordan’’ to her family of dolls, 
who were being arrayed for the day in 
the garments they had cast aside on re- 
tiring to bed the previous night, and she 
gave them the benefit of all the voice she 
had. There were six dolls, all more or 
less damaged by wear and tear, and a 
crooked-neck equash with a piece of 
calico about it, which always occupied a 
remote corner, and acted the part of a 
servant. Emma Ann was very attentive 
and considerate with the dolls, but the 
poor squash was treated with no cere- 
mony whatever. 

Milly had never taken any interest in 
the little black girl, and now, feeling 
cross and disappointed, she allowed her- 
= to become irritated by the sbrill mel- 
TT've half a mind to call to her to 
stop,” she thought, angrily; but before 
she had time to do so, Emma Ann stop- 
ped suddenly of her own accord. 

Milly sat up and looked out of the 
window. Emma Ann had put the dolls 
in a row, and taken from the rustic seat 
a dilapidated book in which she was evi- 
dently searching for something. She was 
a funny-looking little girl, with a very 


black face, and a wide mouth. Her 


hair, tightly braided, stood out in stiff 
little horns all over her head, and her 


arose was one which had once belonged 
to her mother, who weighed nearly two 
hundred pounds. The skirt had been 
cut off until it fell only to Emma Ann’s 
knees, and the sleeves were turned up to 
her shoulders, but the waist was as large 
as ever, and hung in folds about the 
small figure. The mother promised reg- 
ularly every morning that she would ‘‘fix 
over dat dere body when she done found 
time,” but Emma Ann feared, with good 
reason, that the time would never be 
found. | 

‘*Such dolls !’’ thought Milly, mentally 
comparing the members of Emma Ann’s 
household .to the wax beauties which had 
amused her own childhood; ‘‘and the 
clothes look as if Emma Ann had made 
them herself,’’ which was, in truth, the 
case. 

‘‘Now I’se ready to read ter yo’,’’ 
said the little black girl, addressing her 
family in most affectionate tones. ‘* Dere’s 
a heap mo’ ob dat book I was readin’ ter 

o’ yistiddy. Heah’s de place | let’ off. 
Now pay "tention ’n’ doan let me hear no 
fussin’.”’ 

She bent over the book so closely that 
the little horns on her head almost touch- 
ed it, and began to read slowly and la- 
boriously, spelling out faithfully every 
word of more than four letters. 

‘**How can I go the p-a-l-a-ce in 
t-h-o-s-e rags ?’ said Olga. ‘The f-a-i-r- 
w-a-v-e-d her mag-ic wand, the rags fel 
from—Olga—and—she stood robed in 
gold -and—blue—a sil-ver gir-dle about 
—her wai-st.’”’ 

‘*What’s dat yo’s saying ter yo’s sis- 
ter, Maud Eveline? Doan go ter givin’ 
her no foolish notions “bout her clo’es. 
Dey’s all yo’ po’ mammy kin buy fo’ 
yo’, an’ yo’ oughter be glad yo’ done 
got any “tall.” But ef dat fairy we’s 
been readin’ *bout would jess come long 
heah, some day, I reckon we'd ax de 
loan ob dat wan’ fo’ a tew minutes.” 

Milly couldn't help laughing out loud; 
but Emma Ann didn’t hear her, so deep- 
ly was she absorbed in her family. 

‘‘Now, I’se got to go ter carry mam- 
my her dinner. Doan none of yo’ chil- 
dren git inter no mischief till I git back.” 


She went into the house, and Milly 
heard her opening and shutting the stove 
door. Evidently she was warming up 
something left from breakfast. Present- 
ly she came out with her sun-bonnet on, 
and a tin pail in her hand, and witha 
parting glance in the direction of the sum- 
mer-houre, opened the small gate and 
went slowly down the street. 


Milly watched her disappear around 
the corner, and was about to sink back 
upon her cushions again and resume her 
reverie about the way in which the young 
people at Grove Hill were enjoying them- 
selves, when a sudden idea siezed her. 


‘‘T’ll do it!” she cried aloud, in her 
excitement. ‘‘It will be the best kind of 
fun.”’ 

She rang a bell on a table near her, 
and when the servant appeared, aston- 
ished her very much by asking her to go 
over to the summer-house and bring 
away all Emma.Ann’s dolls. 

‘‘{ want to take their measures for 
some new clothes, Jane,’’ she said, as 
the girl hesitated, ‘‘and you mustn’t say 
a word about it to Emma Ann.’’ 

Jane was interested at once, and in 
less than three minutes Emma Ann's 
treasured family lay in Milly’s lap. 

Such clothes as they had on! One 
dress was of bed-ticking, another of a 
piece of coarse bagging; a ragged dish- 
towel did duty as a shawl, and a piece 
of an old sheet was all that covered a 
big rubber doll minus an arm and a nose. 
One young lady was fittingly attired for 
warm weather in a costume consisting of 
a faded green gauze veil. 

There was plenty of time to take all 
necessary measurements and restore the 
Miolls to their places in the summer-house 
before Emma Ann returned, and she saw 
no reason to suspect that they had all 
been on a journey during her absence. 


Milly found in the ‘‘bundle drawer’’ 
all the pretty silk, satin and muslin 
pieces she wanted, and her mother con- 
tributed some morocco for shoes and sev- 
eral yards of narrow lace. 

How Milly sewed that afternoon ! She 
had frequently dressed dolls for fairs, 
and understood the work thoroughly. 
She found sashes in her ribbon-box, and 
ripped to pieces an old straw bonnet to 
make little hats. The first dress she 
made was of blue gauze, and she took 
from ber box of embroidery materials 
enough silver braid an inch wide fora 
girdle. The time passed so rapidly, now 
that she was interested and busy, that it 
was seven o'clock before she was aware 
of it, and half the picnic party passed by 
before she had given even one thought to 
their return. 

Half a dozen girls came in to see her 
the next morning to tell her of the events 
of the previous day, and were very much 
to find her so cheerful and 

usy. 

ut their surprise ceased when she 
told them what she was doing for Emma 
Ann. 
Of course they were interested at once, 
and, very naturally, they wanted to help, 
so as to have a right to share in the little 
black girl’s pleasure. And so, in less 
than half an hour, there were seven pairs 
of busy hands instead of only one. 

Milly’s mother gave the whole party 
a nice lunch at one o'clock, but there 
was very little time spent over it, so anx- 
ious were the girls to get at their work 


again. And so untiring was their indus- 
try that by five o’clock every one of Em- 
ma Ann’s dolls was provided with a com- 


plete outfit. 

Emma Ann, unconscious that there 
were fairies working for her, was giving 
her family a meager supper before pat- 
ting them to bed. 

‘‘How are we going to get her away 
from them ?’’ asked Dolly Prentiss, anx- 
iously. ‘‘Il am just crazy to hear what 
she'll say when she gees them all dsessed 
u - 4 
**Suppose I have Jane send her on an 


errand to the store?’’ said Milly’s mother. 


"She is an obliging little thing, and is 
always ready to run on errands for any 
one.” 

The girls agreed that thie was a very 
bright idea, and they had the satisfaction 
presently of seeing little Emma Ann go 
out of the gate and down the street, 
clutching tightly in one hand the memo- 
randa Jane had given her for the grocer. 


She had scarcely turned the corner be- 

fore Dolly was over the hedge and in the 
summer-house, gathering the dolls in her 
arms. 
“‘Hurry ! harry! hurry !” she cried, 
as she entered the sitting-room again, all 
out of breath, aud flushed with excite- 
ment, ‘‘there’s no time to lore.” 

There was great anxiety for fear the 
dolls would not be dressed and in their 

laces again before Emma Ann returned ; 
ut this was needless, for she was absent 
nearly half an hour. 

She gave Jane the articles she had 
brought, and then turned her steps at 
once toward the summer-house, evidently 
intending to complete the task of putting 
her family to bed. 

The girls, peeping through the slats of 


the sitting-room window blinds, saw her 


pause on the steps, and raise both hands 
in astonishment. 

** De lan’s sakes !’’ she ejaculated, and 
too much surprised to stand, fell in a little 
heap on the summer-house floor. When 
she had recovered a little, she carefully 
examined each doll in turn, her face ex- 
pressing the liveliest satisfaction and curi- 
osity. Then suddenly she sprang to her 
feet and went spinning around like a little 
teetotum. 

*‘De fairy ! dat’s it! I was wishin’ 
she’d come along heah, an’ she’s done 
come while I’se away. De lan! dat 
muster been a pow’ful fine wan’ ter put 
sech cloes on my chillens!”’ 

She laughed, sang and danced in the 
wildest excitement, then, breathlessly, 
sank down on the floor again; and again 
carefully examined the dolls. 

*“‘Dey’s mine! dey’s ebery bit mine!”’ 
she said. “‘**Wont mammy jis’ shout 
when she sees Eliza ’Liz- 
beth’s got a drees,’’ taking up the poor 
squash, for which Dolly had made a 
volumineus ‘‘mother hubbard”’ of green 
gingham. ‘‘Who’d a thought dat fairy’d 
*membered Eliza’ Liz’beth !” 

She was still talking and laughing to 
herself when the girls went home, and 
she never knew who it was that had 
waved that wonderful fairy wand .— 
Florence B. Hallowell,‘in N. Y. Exam- 
iner. 


A Marked Youth. 


Years ago there lived in the interior of 
New York a boy, the son of a farmer, 
who also worked at the trade of a potter. 
The boy was a marked youth, because 
he would do with might whatever he 
undertook. He was a leader in the or- 
dinary sports of boyhood, and whenever 
the farm or the pottery relaxed their hold 
upon him he would be found repairing 
some damaged article or devising a new 
implement. 

His father was poor; the farm was 
small and could only be enlarged by 
clearing up the primeval forest. The 
boy was anxious to acquire knowledge, 
but his services were so necessary to his 
father that he could not be spared to at- 
tend the winter term of the common 
school. 

But the boy was in earnest. With 
the aid of his brother, one year his 
junior, he chopped and cleared four acres 
of birch and maple woodland, plowed it, 
planted it with corn, harvested the 
crops, and then asked, as his compensa- 
tion, to be allowed to attend school dur- 
ing the winter. Of course, the father 
granted his wish. | 

When the boy was 17, the father’s 
pottery business had so increased as to 
demand a more extensive factory. A 
oe was hired to build the new 
building, and the boy assisted him. So 
familiar did he become with the tools and 
the trade that he determined, with the 
aid of the younger brother, to erect a 
two-story frame dwelling house for his 
father’s family. The two boys cut the 
timber from the forest, planned and 
framed the structure, and then invited 
the neighbors to come at the ‘‘raising.’’ 
They came from far and near to see what 
a lad of 17 had done. When every 
mortise and tenon was found to fit its 
place, and the frame was seen to stand 
perfect and secure, the veterans cheered 
the young architect and builder. From 
that day he wae in demand as a master- 
carpenter. 

That boy was Ezra Cornell, the founder 
of Cornell University. 


businese? He shall stand before kings; 
he shall not stand before mean men.” 

The meaning of this old proverb is that 
the man who has done well in little 
things shall be advanced so that he shall 
not waste himself on work to which ob- 
scure and unambitious men are adequate. 
Ezra Cornell illustrated the truth of the 
Bible saying.— Anon. 


I know some good men, some of the 
best in the world, who will ‘‘confound” 
it, and even ‘‘dog-on” it; and in New 
England even a deacon has been known, 
under a terrible strain, to “condemn”’ it. 
But as arule, my boy, don’t doit. Don’t 
swear. It is not an evidence of smart- 
ness or worldly wisdom. Any fool can 
swear. And a many fools do it. 
Ab! if you could only gather up all the 
useless, uncalled for, ineffectual oaths 
that have dropped along the pathway of 
my life, I know it would remove stumb- 
ling-blocks from many inexperienced feet, 
and my heart would be lighter by a ton 
than it is to-day. But, if you are going 
to be a fool just because other men have 


been, ob, my eon, what a hopeless fool 


you will be!—R. J. Burdette, 


If thou art not born again, all thy out- 
ward reformation is naught; thou hast 
shut the door, but the thief is still in the 


house, 


‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in his_ 


Hindoo Weavers. 


In Hindostan, which is eupposed to be 
the original birthplace of the loom, the 
natives still employ this useful machine 
in its most primitive form. Sometimes 
two trees growing vear together form 
their standing-frame. Usually palms 
are selected on account of their straight, 
slender trunks, and a few slats of bam- 
boo with some pieces of cord complete 
the simple apparatus. The weaver makes 


warp, and a sufficient number of to 
fix his heald-ropes securely, , thus 
equiped, will shake his turbaned head 
disdainfully at the base mention of for- 
eign innovations. | 

Sometimes a loom is suspended from 
the rafters of a room io the dwelling, or 
a shanty near by that is kept for the pur- 
pose. Then the machiuve will be com- 
posed of a number of stakes fixed a few 
feet apart for the entire length of the 
building, or perhaps in front of it, for a 
distance «f thirty or forty yards, and the 
thread is carried between the stakes by 
the warpers running round and round 
them with their spindles till the work is 
done. The warp is dressed with congey, 
or rice-water, to serve as starch, and the 
weaving is almost as simple an operation 
as the preparation of the warp. 

The operator sits with his legs in a hole 
in the ground, and keeps his toes busy 
in regulating the cords attached to the 
work upon which he is engaged. A ma- 
chine of this sort, with all the requisite 
apparatus, costs only a rupee and a half, 
or about sixty-eight cents of our money. 
Yet by the aid of so simple a contrive 
ance these Hindoo weavers produce not 
only the renowned Cashmere shawls that 
bave, in almost every land, been regard- 
ed as among the specialties of costly and 
beautiful attire, but also the lovely India 
silks and muslins so highly prized, even 
in Europe, for that wonderful fineness 
aod smoothness of texture that no other 
nation bas yet been able to prodace. The 
most skillful imitations of the shawls 
bave been made in France, but even the 
very best are readily distinguished by 
experts from the genuine India article, of 
which they are too clumsy an imitation 
to meet with ready purchasers.—Chris- 
tian Weekly. 


Mr. Spurgeon on the Theaters. 


‘* Are there not many persons who find 
in the theater precisely that kind of re- 
creation and rest which is most useful 
for the discharge of their daily work?” 

‘It may be,’’ said Mr. Spurgeon, 
‘‘but I don’t know any of them. You 
see I live in a world apart from all these 
things, and so do my people. We argue 
this way: Granting it is perfectly safe 
and profitable for myself to go to the 
theater, if I go a great number of those 
will go to whom it will do positive harm. 
I will not be responsible for alluring them 
by my example into a temptation which, 
but for my. self-indulgence, they would 
entirely escape. Iwill give you an in- 
stance of how this works out. When I go 
to Monaco, the grounds of the gambling 
hell there are the most beautiful in the 
world. I never go near them, and why? 
Not because there is any danger of my 
passing through the gardens to the gam- 
bling tables. No. But a friend of mine 
once related the following incident to me: 

‘*One day M. Blanc met me and ask- 
ed me how it was I never entered his 
ground. ‘Well, you see,’ I said, ‘1 nev- 
ver play, and,as I make no returns 
whatever to you, I hardly feel justified 
in availing myself of the advantages of 
your grounds.’ ‘You make a great mis- 
take,’ said Mr. Blanc. ‘If it was not for 
you and other respectable persons like 
yourself who come to my grounds | 
should lose many of the customers who 
attend my gambling saloons. Do you 
imagine that because you do not play 
yourself that you do not by your pres- 
ence in my grounds contribute very ma- 
terially to my revenue? Numbers of 
persons who would not have thought of 
entering my establishment feel them- 
selves quite safe in following you into my 
garden; and from thence to the my 
table the transition is easy.’ After 


‘*T never went near the gardens. And the 
same argument applies to the theater.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Thin Yankee. 


Americans incline to emaciation. A 
thin Yankee worries and asks what he 
shalldo. First, be thankful you are not 
fat. Man’s body is for uee. Lean, flex- 
ible folke’should be grateful that they do 
not waddle*and wheeze. Besides, your 
chance for long life is better than a fat 
man’s. But you need a certain quanti- 
ty of fat, and | will prescribe for you. 
You probably eat too much, and burt 
your digestion. Itis not food swallowed, 
but food well digested that produces 
flesh. If your digestion is shaky, shun 
pie, cake, pudding, sweetmeats, all des- 
serte, and confine yourself to beef and 
mutton, with graham bread, potatoes, and 
other vegetables, eating of plain food less 
than your usual quantity. Now, you’ 
must observe and eat more or less as 
your case may require. itis very im- 
portant that you should masticale your 
food thoroughly? Live ia the open air 
much, for after the food is dissolved in 
the stomach, it must mingle with mach 
oxygen in the lungs before it becomes a 
part of your body. Bad food with pure 


food with impure air. On rising and on 
going to bed slap your stomach and bow- 
els hard several minutes with the flate of 
your hands. Shun tea. Sleeps fattens, 
so retire early, and don’t hurry up in the 
morning. Our friend the waddler ought 
to sleep little, you much. A good pre- 
scription for him is: 

**Keep your eyes open, and your mouth 
ehut;” while a good one for you is: 

**Keep your mouth open, and your 
eyes shut.”—Dio Lewis. 


‘Reputation is what men thinks of 


four stakes of bamboo to support his 


heard that,” continued Mr. Spurgeon, | 


air will make good flesh faster than good | 


us; character is what Gcd knows of us.” | 
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Conner BroaDwaY AND Norra Streets, 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
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ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


GOAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


| —AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never f ety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 
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IN THE Bust STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT PRICEs. 


Oo" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoparzy,) 
125 Turk Street, San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 
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MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
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Coast to get Sup- > 


plies. Wholesale prices 
toConsumers. Equality to all. 
No Humbug. No Tricks A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


CASH 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. _ 


THE NEW MUSICAL 


CURRICULUM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
Piano Instructor» 
that has never been excelle 
The 
EXAMINE 
all Mt yourself and 
ar re- convinced ofits su- 
tail price periority. 
is $3.00a S 
copy by mail, ecime 
postpaid. We 


willsend to any 


for examination, a 
single sample copy, 
postage paid, on receipt 
of two dollars. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., 
| CINCINNATI, OHIC. 


Eastern and Euro cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 


COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 

THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mriiis, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEzome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Belis 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Aatisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. | 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving: 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, BAN PRANCISCO 


hone with all the 
Company’s 


Connected ty 
American Distcict 
flices. 


Embalming and 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 
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price-lis 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh 
Best, Easiest to Use, and 


for Cold in the Head, 


Also good 
Hay F ver, &c. 30 centa, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Olay street, where they will be glad to receive. 
orders em old patrons, or new. Send for - 
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Migéellany- 


REMEMBRANCE OF GOD. 


I know not what the future hath 


Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, | 
But strengthen and sustain. 


And so, beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Thejr fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 
—John G. Whittier. 


— 


The Origin of the “London Times.’ 


The starting of this great newspaper, 
ninety-nine years ago, was a mere inci- 
dent in the development of another busi- 
ness. Almost every one who has stood 
in a printing-office, watching compositors 
set type, must have sometimes asked 
himself, Why not have whole words cast 
together, instead of obliging the prioter 
to pick up each letter separately ? Such 
words as and, the, but, if, is, and even 
larger words, like although and notwith- 
standing, occur very often in all compo- 
sitions. How easy it would be, inexpe- 
rienced persons think, to take up a long 
word, such as extraordinary, and place 
it in position in one stroke! In the year 
1785 thee was a printer named John 
Walter, well established in business, who 
was fully resolved on giving the system 
a trial. At great expense and trouble he 
had all the commonest words and phrases 
cast together. He would give his type- 
founder an order like this: ‘‘Sead me a 
hundred-weight, made up in separate 
pounds, of heat, cold, wet, dry, murder, 
jire, dreadful robbery, atrocious out- 
rage, fatal calamity and alarming ex- 
plosion.” This system he called logo- 
graphic printing. In order to give pub- 
licity to the new system, on which he 
held a patent, as well as to afford it a 
fuller trial, he started a newspaper which 
he called the Daily Universal Register. 
The newspaper had some little success 
from the beginning, but the logographic 
system would not work. Not only did 
the compusitors place obstacles in its 
way, but the eystem itself presented dif- 
ficulties which neither John Walter nor 
any subsequent experimenter has been 
able to surmount. 

‘The whole English language,” said 
Walter, in one of his numerous addresses 
to the public, ‘‘lay before me in a con- 
fused arrangement. It consisted of 
about ninety thousand words. This mul- 
titudinous mass | reduced to about nine 
thousand, by separating the parcels and 
removing obsolete words, technical terms 
and common terminations.” After years 
of labor this most resolute and tenacious 
man was obliged to give it up; it was 
too expensive, too cumbersome, too diffi- 
cult. It required a vast amount of space, 
and, in short, it was a system which 
could not and cannot be worked to prof- 
it. But, though the logographic printing 
was a failure, the Daily Universal Reg- 
ister proved more and more successful. 
It was a dingy little sheet, about twice 
as large as a sheet of foolscap, without a 
word of editorial, and containing a small 
number of well-selected paragraphs of 
news. It had also, occasionally, a short 
notice of the plays of the night before, 
and a few items of what we now call so- 
ciety gossip. The advertisements, after 
the paper had been in existence three 
years, averaged about fifty a day, most 
of them very short. Its price was three 
pence, English, equal to about twelve 
cents of our present currency. The pa- 
per upon which it was printed was coarse 
and cheap. In the third year of its ex- 
istence, on the Ist of January, 1788, the 
name was changed to the Zimes.— 
James Parton, in ‘*Captains of Indus- 
try.” 


Putting on Christ. 


We look at our ruined selves, our cor- 
rupted hearts, our wasted lives, and, 
like Job, we ‘‘abhor ourselves in dust 
and ashes’’—we see how base, how 
mean, bow unworthy, how like the world 
we have been, as though our natures 
were quite subdued to what they work 
in, like the dyer’s hand. How can we 
ever stand before God, how can that bid- 
eous thing, a paked human soul, appear 
before him who chargeth even his an- 
gels with folly, and in whose sight the very 
heavens are not clean? Ah, but there is 
yet another and more blessed meaning of 
‘“‘putting on Cbrist,’’ and itis to be 
found in bim thatis comieg, not trust- 
ing in our own righteousness, which is as 
filthy rags, but clad in the robe of his 
forgiving grace, strong in the faith of his 
infinite self-sacrifice and of his atoning 
blood! How heart-bruken have been 
the last utterances of even the greatest 
men! ‘*] am that publican,’’ exclaimed 
the great scholar.and jurist, Hugo Groti- 
us. ‘I have sinned like Peter, but I 
have not repented like Peter,” said the 
great statesman-bishop. See how in 
their wills such men even as Bacon and 
Shakespearé can only command their 
souls with deepest humility to the forgiv- 
ing mercy of God in Christ. Ah! in that 
last awful hour, the hour of death, and 
in the day of judgment, shall we think 
it cant to talk of “putting on Christ’’? 
Did it sound like a mere phrase to Jos- 
hua, the high priest, when he stood ‘‘be- 
fore the angel of the Lord, Satan stand- 
ing on his right hand to accuse him,”’ 
and ‘‘Joshua was clothed with filthy 
garments and stood before the angel,’’ 


and the angel ‘answered and spake to | 


them that stood by, ‘Take away the fil- 
thy garments from him,’ and unto bim 
he said, ‘Behold, I have caused thy in- 
iquity to pass away, and I will clothe 
thee with change of raiment’”? Did 
it sound like a mere metaphor to the 


poor, humbled, returning prodigal when 


he heard the tender words of bia father’s 


forgiving voice—‘‘Bring forth the best 
robe, and pat it on him; and put a ring 
on his hand, and shoes on his feet; and 
bring hither the fatted calf, and kill 
it: and let us eat and be merry; for this 
my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost and is found”? Ah, we shall 
have no such sense of unreality if, being 
in earnest to forsake sin and to do the 
will of God, from the ground of the 
heart we experience, as we each might 
experience, the blessedness of him whose 
unrighteousness is forgiven, and whose 
sin is covered —if we could say with the 
old bymn: 
‘* Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 

My beauty are, my glorious dress; 

*Mid flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 

With joy shall I lift up my head!” 

—Archdeacon Farrar. 


— 


Allispice and Cloves. 


The home of the allspice tree is South 
America and the West Indies, especially 
Jamaica. The tree is a beautiful ever- 
green. The flowers are small, and do 
not make much display. In Jamaica 
the tree grows without any care; but the 
fruit is worth so much that the planters 
give more attention to this crop than to 
any other. The berries must be picked 
before they are ripe, or they lose their 
pleasant flavor. One hundred and fifty 
pounds of the fruit are sometimes gath- 
ered from one tree. The crops are un- 
certain. It is only once in five years 
that it is abundant. 

The clove tree is a native of the Moluc- 
ca Islands. It is said to be the most 
beautiful, elegant and precious of all 
trees. It is conical in form, and lives 
from one hundred to two hundred years. 
The spice is not the fruit, as is generally 
believed, but it is the blossoms, that are 
gathered before they unfold. About a 
dozen of these blossoms form a cluster at 
the end of each branch and twig of a 
tree. Cloves are gathered in December, 
and dried quickly in the shade. — 

In the year 1521 the Molucca Islands 
were inhabited by a great number of 
people, who were industrious, enterprising 
and happy. They devoted most of their 
time to the cultivation of the clove tree. 
Cloves were carried to all parts of the 
civilized world from these islands. At 
this time the Spaniards and Portuguese 
came and took the firat ship-load of cloves 
to Europe. About one hundred years 
later the Dutch drove away the Span- 
iards and Portuguese. They also sent 


ships to these beautiful islands and des- 


troyed every clove tree. Any of the na- 
tives who dared to set out aclove tree 
were put todeath. The natives all died 
or were carried away as slaves. Then, 
to raise the price of cloves, the Dutch 
burned a part of the crop every year. 
These annual burniogs continued until as 
late as 1824.— Anon. 


The Palm Tree. 


The palm tree grows very erect, some- 
times eighty feet in the air. The natives 
celebrate its three hundred and sixty 


uses! T)id you ever know such a use-. 


ful tree? And what is very reniarkable, 
it grows as well in the hot and sandy 
desert as it does by the cool spings of 
Elim. The weary caravans crossing the 
desert rejoice when they see before them 


| a grove of palms, and they lie down be- 


neath their shade with delight, and driok 
of the spring that generally gashes from 
its roots. You know it beare delicious 
fruit—dates; and the camels feed upon 
the date stones. It gives us the nice 
fans, which we consider a great luxury 
in warm weather. There are one thou- 
sand especies of this tree. 
winter it gives us fire. We use it to 
make hats and slippers; it gives tools 
and aprons to the workmen, chairs and 
beds for the weary. It gives us shut- 
ters and blinds, and lamps and oil. It 
makes us books and paper, bows and ar- 
rows, lines and nets, sails and cordage, 
food and medicines. It makes the pal- 
anguin in which the eastern traveler is 
carried—his goods are packed in bags 
and baskets of palm, his dinner is cooked 


and served in vessels of palm, he sleeps |. 


on a mattress of palm, and hia very room 
is roofed, curtained and carpeted with it. 
Give the Arab and his camel the palm 
and the spring, and they wish no more. 
The palm grows from within outward. 
This iz the reverse of other trees. The 
traveler calls the tree and its fountain 
the choicest gift of God.— Pansy. 


It is curious how ignorant some En- 
glishmen are of United States geography. 
The Pall Mall Gazette discusees Mr. 
Stanford’s gift for the establishment of a 
university in California, and says: ‘‘ How 
much better it would have been to have 
given a million or two to Harvard, the 
real center of American education, where 
there are always enterprises waiting for 
money, rather than to attempt the estab- 
lishment of a fictitious center!’’ San 
Francieco is as far from Harvard College 
as is Constantinople from London, yet 
here is a London nr of a great journal 
who seems to think San Francisco in the 
next county or the next State. That 
jouroal might as well recommend Italy to 
refrain from doing anything for the high- 
er education because Oxford is a center 
already established. — Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


The Methodist Woman’s Missionary 
Society in India, having ccllected nearly 
$35,000 for the purpoze, have started a 
newspaper designed especially for the 
zenana ladies. It is issued fortnightly 
from their press at Lucknow in the Urdi 
and Hindi languages, and it is proposed 
to start a similar paper io Calcutta in 
the Bengali language. 


The great German historian, Prof. 
Leopold Von. Ranke, on reaching his 90th 
birthday, recently, bad a great ovation 
at Berlin. The Emperor and Empress 
sent congratulations, and the Crown 
Prince was among his visitors. 


In the cold 


how it is yourshelf.’’ 


Jokes on Dr. Crosby. 


Avery funny scene, of which the Rev. 


Dr. Howard Crosby was the central figure, 
occurred a few days ago ina Fourth Avenue 


car. 
The doctor and some ladies had just taken 


their seats, when aman who was consid- 
erably under the influence of liquor boarded 


the car and satdown opposite to him. His 


conduct soon became very boisterous, and 
two men who sat near by began to swear at. 
him and threaten to put him off. This 
naturally did not improve matters, and Dr. 
Crosby, seeing that the ladies were becom- 


ing frightened, signaled the two sober men 


to stop their tantalizing, as he went over and 
sat down beside the drunkard. After the 
minister had spoken a few words in the fel- 
low’s ear, he stopped his noise and the doc- 
tor went back to his seat. 


For nearly a mile further the man travel- 


ed without causing the least disturbance, 


and then Dr. Crosby saw that he wanted to 


get out, and he signaled to the conductor, 
and the car stopped. 


The drunken man rose from his seat, but 


before going out turned toward his late tor- 
mentors with a most horrible frown, 
then stepped over to Dr. Crosby, while over 
his face spread a maudlin, idiotic grin. Pat- 
ting the minister on the shoulder two or 
three times he said, in a very audible tone: 


and 


**Yoe’sh a good feller. I guess you know 


The dcctor told this story to a party of 


gentlemen a few days ago, with a great deal 
of relish, and said it was the best proof of 
sympathy he had ever experienced. He 
followed it up with the following, which 
happened several years ago: 


A piscatorial friend sent him a huge and 


palatable-looking salmon, the receipt of 
which greatly delighted the doctor’s heart. 
In his generosity he straightway invited half 
a dozen gourmand friends to share his good 
fortune, and help dispose of the fish. 


Dinner-time came, with all the guests on 


hand, and they adjourned with great antici- 
pations to the table. 
the salmon was served, and every man’s 
mouth watered. 


For the second course 


The Doctor served the dish, and they all 


fell upon it; but the-first gentleman who 
took a mouthful, stopped suddenly; his face 
turned pale, and with a quick movement he 
raised his napkin to his mouth. The host 
noticed it, as did the other guests, but too 
late. Astonishment was seen in every mus- 
cle of Dr. Crosby’s face, when a sharp ring 
at the door-bell announced an arrival. 

It was a boy with a letter from the donor | 
of the salmon, who stated that it was the 
finest specimen he had ever caught, and as 
he knew that Dr. Crosby was connected 
with the Museum of Natural History, he 
had taken the Jiberty of preserving it in al- 
cohol, and—Dr. Crosby has never yet had 
the courage to read the rest of that letter, 
but all the guests present, with their num- 
bers augmented by the person of the donor 
of that fish, soon ate a dinner at the Doc- 
tor’s house for whieh the reverend gentle- 
man paid in hard cash.—WN. Y. Times. 


Outwitted. 


The following anecdote illustrates the fact 


that the man who is asked to do an unusual 
thing will expect much more pay than for 
doing a usual thing that costs him several 
times the trouble. 
the sale of game was legalized, and a present 
of it*was thought worth the expenses of car- 
riage, an Englishman rented a moor within 
twenty miles of Inverness. Wishing to send 
a ten-brace box of grouse to his friends in 
the South, he directed a servant to call up- 
on Donald Fraser (who owned a horse 
and cart, and made a livelihood by driving 
peats into town) and asked him what he 
would charge for taking the box to Inver- 
ness. 


Some years ago, before 


Donald would not takeit under eight 


shilings. The demand was thought so un- 
reasonable thatthe gentleman complained 
toa Scotchman, who was shooting with 
him. 


The Scotchman replied that he (the 


Englishman) did not understand how to bar- 
gain with the natives, and one of them ap- 
proached in the right way would do the job 
for much less. 
‘following conversation: 


Calling Donald, he held the 


‘‘Guid-mernin’s Donald! What’s the 


price of peats the noo?”’ 


‘‘Just auchteenpence the load, sir.’’ 
‘*Very weel, yecan tak’ a load into my 


hoose in Iverness the first thing the morn’s 
mornin’,”’ 


**T’ll dae that, an’ thank ye, sir.’’ 
The Scotchman then walked on about 


twenty yards, when he suddenly turned 
round, and said: 


‘*By the by, I hae a box tae send; ye can 


juist pit it in on the tap o’ the peats.”’ 


**I’ll dae that, sir. It’il no mak’ muckle 


difference.’’ 


In this way the Scotchman got a good 


-load of peats, and the Englishman got his 
box of game sent for nothing.—Scottish 
American. 


Courtship in Cuba. 


In thuse Cuban families which have not 


held themselves aloof from intercourse with 
foreigners the gradual influence of modern 
ideas has done much to soften the vigor of 
the old system which debarred the maidens 
of a Spanish family from intercourse with 
the opposite sex, but in many families the 
old regime 
‘‘amantede ventanna’’ 
sight in Havana. 
mistress, setting within the window, his 
most impassionate vows; she is the light of 
his soul, the hope of his existence, but with 
these abstract delights he must rest content- 
ed. Towarda favorite swain a tiny hand 
may be extended through the bars,a ribbon 
or other love token intrusted, but the bar- 
red window is always between them, and 
wl duenna always in earshot, -— Temple 


is still maintained, and the 
isstill a common 
He may pour forth to his 


Reugh on Poets. 


A student at the University of Texas is 


much addicted to writing verses. Not long 
since Gilhooly said the young man-—- 


**You seem to be low-spirited to-day.’’ 
‘“‘Yes,and Ihave good cause for it. I 


proposed to Miss Fanny Blinker and she re- 
jected me.’’ 


‘‘Did she give any reason?’’asked Gilhooly. 
‘*Yes, she said she would never marry a 


“Well, perhaps she has never read any of 


your poetry. Send her one of your poems 
and that will convince her that her suspic- 
ions aye unfounded. I can’t imegine how 
the rumor got out that you were a poet.’ 
—-Texas Siftings. 


Bayard Taylor wrote, when a young man: 
‘I will become the sculptor of my own 


mind's statue,’’ and under the influence of 
this determination lived and wrought. 
will deny that much of his success was due 
to this purpose? Somewhat must be at- 
tributed to natural endowment, but more to 
a resolution that fears no obstacle and faints 
not in the presence of opposition. An un- 
yielding disposition, when perfection is in- 
volved, is an invaluable possession, 
sole reason why so many never reach even 


Who 


The 


mediocrity is the lack of this quality. 


The Pearl Oyster. 


Hugh Miller somewhere says: ‘* The oyster never 
deposits pearls except it has been wounded.” 


Down in the depths of the beautiful sea, 
There lived an oyster, happy and free; 

All his life had been pleasure and gain, 
Ne’er had he dreampt of danger or pain; 

In a sheltered bog, with waters atill, 

He sunned himself or slept at will, 

And fat and fine, “he’s a precious prize,” 
The diver said with delighted eyes; 

But at night he wondered and scolded well, 
Not a single pear] was within that shell. ; 


Another oyster, not far away 

Was tossed and troubled many a day. 

The rocks were sb and the waves were high, 
Something to wound seemed always nigh ; 

Till caught at last as he drifted about, 

The diver said as he threw him out— 

**A sorry lot have I found this time; 

I would sell them all for about a dime.” 

But that battered shell was full of pearls, 
Costly, glittering, beautiful pearls. 


Life for the oyster and life for man 

Is much the same if we clearly scan; 

Shield any life from temptation’s power, 
Crown it with blessings, hour by hour, 
Give it the sunshine of love and ease, 

And such a life may not fail to please. 

But test such life as we sometimes do, 

And don’t think to find in close review 

The graces of goodness, many and strong— 
To the wounded oyster pearis belong. 


And as must come through troubled ways 
Our faith is born in the darkest days; 

We learn to pray out of sorest need, 

We praise the best when from trial freed; 
Doubt and defeat give the grandest zeal, — 

And thoee who suffer are those who feel; 

While sorrow’s tears in many a heart, 

Like pearls their charms to that life impart; 
Yet a troubled life of sorrow and care, 

Alas, to choose it, how many would dare? 


Rays of Mirth. 


It is a gin-phiz that indicates the confirm- 
ed toper. 

A Frenchman likes his betrothed to be in 
her dot-age. 


When a man gets tight on whisky he has 
to take the corn-sequence. 


What the inebriate sees may very often be | 


described as circular saw. 


The road to wealth is crowded with the 
men who are turning back. 


‘‘She’s not of my set,’’ said the old hen 
as "hg chased a strange chicken out of the 
yard. 


The temperature of a woman’s love is ma- 
terially lessened by poverty’s refrigerator. 


We often sympathize with a dog when we 
think of the man who owns it. 


A man may see through a glass darkly, but 
a stone beer-mug knocks him out. 


A dog would rather hunt his own fleas 
than have a can of insect powder thrown at 
him. 

For every man killed in war ten have been 
sent over the gulf by the aid of the cork- 
screw. 


It seems a little singular that a man’s 
face is generally the longest where he him- 
self is the ‘‘shortest.’’ 


This would be a better world if the peo- 
ple in it who lose their tempers would never 
find them again. 


There is more magic in one child’s inno- 
cent prattle than there is in the growl of a 
regiment of pessimists. 


Lo, the Poor Colorado Indian, ready to 
fight the moment Uncle Sam shows a dispo- 
sition to Cheyenne thing at him. 


A man has a stall in a Cincinnati market 
who lost both legs in the army. What a 
splendid cashier he would make. 


A scientific journal tells how to prevent 
hic-cough. Another good way is to refrain 
from going out between the acts. 


‘*Yes, indeed, Brown is a very sick man.’’ 
‘*‘When was he taken ill?” ‘Yesterday 
morning I was called to attend him.’’ ‘‘Ah, 
that accounts for it.’’ Thetwo physicians 
pass each other as perfect strangers. 


After a man has been elected sheriff of a 
Kentucky county and hus served out six 
months of his term, he begins to appreciate 
the blessing of having a stone wall or a log 
house between him and the other man—the 
one he intends to arrest. 


— 


An excellent rule tor parents, teachers, and 
all who are in positions of authority is, nev- 
er give acommand without being sure of your 
ability and determination to see it obeyed. 
An observance of this rule would often 
save the teachers mnch trouble and chagrin. 
These often arise out of hasty and ill-con- 
ceived orders and regulations. The teacher 
soon sees his mistake, but feels that he can- 
not unsay the command or withdraw the 
rule without loss of prestige. He has thus 
imposeli upon himself the alternative of a 
public admission that he was hasty or un. 
wise, or a tyrannical enforcing of an unnec- 
essary, perhaps unjust mandate. A little 
more calmness and deliberation would have 
saved him from this dilemma. 


‘‘Mister! Have you 1 any business here?’’ 
“T haven’t just now, but I expect to 


‘have,”’ 


**How’s that?’’ 

‘‘Why, I’m the coroner of the district, 
and seeing the first load of imported water- 
melons enter this town I thought I’d loiter 
around where I’d be most useful. You 
mayn’t notice it, but there’s already a smell 
of revente in the air.’’ 

‘‘Revenue! Gosh! I’m gonter quit this 
climate. First its diphtheory, then its ma- 
laria, an’ now its revenue.’’—| Yonkers Ga- 
zette. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 

ps has proviged our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctor’s bill. It is by the judici- 
ous use of such articles of diet that a constitu- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—| Civ- 
vil Service Gazett:. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold onlyin half-pound tins by Grocers, la- 
belled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Ie one of the finest for 


SOAP 


Laundry and all other pur. 
poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sella fur th® price of common 
soap. Ask your grocer fr itand prove its 
value by itsuse. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


to eve 
Coast, and is fast working its 
way east of the moun- 
tains. 


This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
State and Territory on the 


and get a trial package. Tell your grocer 
about it andinduce him to keep it. It worth 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 
Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay St., 8S. F. 


You will 
find your wash- 
ing can be done with 
half the labor if you use 
this fine powder according to in- 
stractions. Send 10 cents in stamps 


Our 
Brand. Finest 
Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and get a - JAPAN 
TRIAL SMITE 
PACKAGE. Cash Store, 


By Mail—115 Clay St., Ss. F. Cal. 


HEART TONIC 


Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


J. MACK & CO., 


The ‘‘Home Creciz,’’ published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
Address 
& 117 Clay St.,8.F. 


supplies. ample copy Free. 
th’s Cash Store, 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 
about them; most remarkable medicine in 


the world. By mail ev here, $1.00. 
Dr. Wetts, P.O. Box 9633, S. F., Cala. 


PARLOR OIL. 


OU OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
it. Send for it to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 

115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
or medium quality of POOR 


cle at about the same 
SOAP. 


pp” not be put off 
with a common 


rice. 

Your Grocer keeps 
it or will get it for 
you. 


Use GOLD WEIGHT BAKING POWDER! 


Warranted to give Satisfaction. 


Qese—Same Price as the Royal. 


Agents for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


English and By Mail as 
Scotch People Sample for 
THIS 85 Cts. per lb. 


F.NE BRAND Address, 


OF SMITH’S 
ENGLISH CASH 
Breakfast Tea. STORE, 


115 Clay Street, 8. F., Cal. 


ONE ST: 


Tf it does not cure you it costs 
Appliances to cure Dyspepsia, 
eases, Piles. 


ailed. Price very low. Illustra 


ELECTRIC PAD M’F’G CO., 564 


If vou are sick or ailing no matter what your complaint, 
write to us and we will send you On Trial one of our large 
Electric Medicated Appliances to suit your case, 

rovided you agree to pay for it, 
ou nothin 
eumatism, 
' Lung Diseases, Asthma, Catarrh, Lame 
Debility, and many other diseases, Remember we do not ask you 
to buy them blindly but merely to try them at our risk, Thousands 
cures mace monthly in cases gt treatments have 
and blank for statement of your case sent free. Address at once. 
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Srate Srreet., Brooxryy, N.Y. 


HAWLEY BROS. 


Hardware Co., 


—WHOLESALE DEALERS IN— 


HARDWARE 


Agricultural Implements 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The best ever made. 


THE GILPIN SULKY PLOW. 


Made by J. Deere & Co. of Moline, [ll., manu- 
facturers of the justly celebrated Moline 
Gang, Sulky and Single Plows. Best in the 
world. ° 


- 
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The most powerful and durable Windmill in 
the market. Every mill warranted. 


.... Also Agents for.... 


CHAMPION AND AUTOMATIC RoAD-SCRAPERS, 
Sours Benp PiLows, 
Cuampron Fanwine 


Dgere’s Ripine WALKING OULTIVATORS, 
KgysTo 


301 to 309 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL, 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES. 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL! SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, 37\%¢c pr gal. 
Extra Family, bb1,$4.75|In kegs, 5 gal, $2.25@2.50 


MEALS AT MILL RATES-| oyoick NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal, 4to 5c lb 25@50c 
Cornmeal 25@50c pr ® 
Cracked Wheat,3%4c formosa Oolon 
ste 

ear rley, 
Sago 4@5c Uncolored Japan, 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 

RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cube Suger, bbls, Te pr .)/20- box good Raisin 
« /20-Ib bar ox L’ndry 
Extra C 
Golden C Bo White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardin 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 


| tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 


wholesale house exclusively, for the resgon that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
or of a like character, to be opened, are always 

ed at our Sixth-street House,a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction bps If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately retarn it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final urder, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt» St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- | | New mode of 
ors at a.1 Great t Do 
\World’s Exhi- not one- 
bitions for eigh- ¢ quarter as 
hundred styles, § prevailing 

$22. to $900 wrest-pin 
For Cash, Basy | system. Re- 
Payments ofr markable for 
Rented. Cata- ag! of tone 
and durability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 14th St, (Union N. Y. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Established 1857. 
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Tue Paciric: San Francisco, OCAt. 


[Wepnespay, January 20, 1886, 


Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


News Items. 


DOMESTIC, 


Taxes in New.York city amount to the 
enormous sum of $35,736,320 for the 
year. 

Senator Stanford is strong for silver 
money, as are also a majority of the Sen- 
ators. 

It is reported that 500,000 boxes of 
Florida oranges have been destroyed by 
the cold. 

The Senate has confirmed a great 
many of President Cleveland’s appoint- 
ments. 


Governor Foraker of Ohio has been in- 


augurated, and Senator John Sherman 


re-elected for six years from Ohio. 


Senator Harrison reported favorably, 
from the Committee on Territories, a bill 
for the admission of Dakota as a State. 


Governor Murray of Utah gave the 
‘*Saints’’ some good advice in his annual 
meesage, whereupon they are very indig- 
nant. 

New Mexican people assert that fully 
one hundred persons have been killed by 
Indians in that Territory, during the past 
season. 


Argentine Republic statistics for the 
past year show that the country has a 
foreign trade of $140,000,000 and a 
domestic traffic of $250,000,000. 


Brooklyn bas a smaller proportion of 
churches than any city in the United 
States, and yet its sobriquet is ‘‘The 
City of Churches.” Its good name out- 
lives its decerts. 


A large and substantial ice-bridge was 
formed in the Niagara river, below the 
Falls, early Wednesday morning, Janua- 
ry 13th. It will probably remain 
througb the season. 


Congressman Morrow’s Chinese re- 
striction bill seems to have a fair chance 
of adoption. Mr. Morrow has charge of 
the bill on the light-house and foghorn 
stations of the Pacific coast. 


The cold has been intense in the North- 
east during the last week. Rivers gorg- 
ed, train’ stopped, boats wrecked and a 
water famine in Cleveland, owing to fro- 
zen pipes, are among the incidents. The 
poor have suffered much. 


TELEGRAPH PoLes aNnD Wires Must 
Go!—Upward of 3,000 miles out of 
15,000 miles of telegraphic and electric 
wires in Chicago have been put under- 
eround within the past year, and poles are | 
gradtially disappearing from the streets. 

Congressman Morrow has talked Fish 
Commissioner Baird into favoring a fish 
hatchery on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Morrow desires to introduce into Califor- 
nia waters French herring, Spanish mac- 
kerel, striped bass and Eastern lobsters. 


There is but one opinion from all who 
visit the Citrus Fair of Sacramento, and 
that is, that it is the grandest and most 
wonderful exhibit they ever saw. The en- 
tire Pavilion exhibit at the State Fair nev- 
er attracted so much attention as does 
this mammoth exhibit of citrus fruits. 


Three chidren are reported to have 
been bitten by a mad dog Tuesday, in 
Mathawan, New Jersey., the same vil- 
lage in which young Backlio, now in Pa- 
ris under Pasteur, was bitten.- This in- 
tensifies the scare throughout Eastern 
New Jersey. 

FOREIGN. 


Edinburgh has 181 churches, of which 
124 are Presbyterian. 

Louis Kossuth is in failing health. He 
has arrived at Sorrento, where he will 
pass the winter. 


A contract has been signed for build- 
ing a railway from the Upper Congo to 
the Lower by a Manchester (Eng.) com- 
pany. 

A movement towards the observance 
of Sunday rest is starting -in Russia, in- 
cited by workers in shops and industrial 
establishments. 

Farmers in Wales are demanding a 
reduction of 25 per cent. in rent, fixity of 
tenure, and compensation for making im- 
provements on their holdings. 


The Spanish government has refused 
to grant England a coaling station on one 
of the Caroline Islands. That is a very 
foolish act on the part of the imbecile 
Spanish government. 

President Grevy has signed a decree 
granting amnesty to persons convicted of 

litical offenses since 1870, and reduc- 
ing the sentences of many offenders 
fgainst the common law. 

We bave a naval station and treaty 
rights with Samoa, and the news of the 
German occupation made some excitement, 
but Bismarck disclaims any intention of 
occupying permanently the island. 


De Lésseps will remain a fortnight at 
Panama. He declares that the task 
there is far easier than was the construc- 
tion of the Suez canal. He says that 
the Panama canal will be completed in 
1888. 

Rev. Henry J. Bruce of the Marathi 
Mission, Weatern India, of the American 
Board, has prepared and published a 
beautiful illustrated Bible Dictionary in 
that language, aided by the American 
Tract Society. ae 

Sullivan and Jaques of Boston, arriv- 
ed in Paris January 13th, to submit 
themselves to M. Pasteur’s treatment 
for the prevention of hydrophobia. M. 
Pasteur refuses to inoculate Sullivan, as 
seventy days have elapsed since he was 
bitten. 

It was a peculiar coincidence that, at 
the time the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers were celebrating the arrival of 
the Mayflower on the wild New England 
coast,”’ another Mayflower should have 
been wrecked on the shores of Nova 
Scotia. | 


Sabbath-School Lesson for Jan. 3ist. 
| Dan. i: 8-21. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


DANIEL AND BABYLON. 


Golden Text—‘*Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way? By taking 
heed thereto, according to thy word.” 
(Ps. cxix: 9.) 

INTRODUCTION. 


Daniel, born in Jerusalem, of noble 
parentage, was carried captive to Baby- 
lon, io the first captivity, at the begin- 
ning of the seventy years foretold by 
Jeremiah. | 

Pusey says: ‘‘At the time of this 
narrative he was about 14 years old; 
for Plato says that was the age when 
the Persians placed a boy under the roy- 
al instructors. And the three years of 
study (v. 5) would make him 17 when 
brought before the king—the age, ac- 
cording, at which they entered upon the 
king’s service.’’ We are told in the 
verses preceding the lesson that Nebu- 
chadnezzar had commanded that a 
number of the most promising youths 
shaquld be selected from among the Jew- 
ish captives for instruction in Chaldean 
literature and’ learning. It has often 
been the custom of despotic governments 
to train promising captives for places of 
trust, as they would not be so dangerous, 
through family and social connections, 
to the throne. Daniel, Shadrach, Mes- 
hach and Abednego had been selected 
from among the Jewish youths, and their 
names, which were all compounded with 
the name of God, had been changed to 
some compound either of royalty or 
idols. Daniel’s name, for instance, had 
been changed to Belteshazzar; that is, 
‘*favored by Bel or Beltis,” the great 
Babylonian god and goddess. 


LESSON NOTES. 


(V. 8) The word ‘‘meat’’ in this verse 
is a general one for food. It may be 
well to inquire why Daniel regarded the 
king’s food as defiling: Peloubet has 
arranged a number of answers from dif- 
ferent authors to this question, of which I 
will make use. 

1. The dietary might c»>mprise articles 
of food, such as the flesh of swine, hares, 
etc., which the law forbade to the Israel- 
ites. (Lev. xi.) 

2. The flesh may not have been per- 
fectly cleansed from blood, 80 as to be 
allowed by the Jewish law. Jews, to 
this day, have their own butchers. 

3. As we commonly. say grace before 
our meals, so the heathen were in the 
habit of offering a portion of each meal to 
idola, and of pouring out libations of 
wine in their honor, 

4. He may have feared that the luxu- 
ries, wines and dainties provided might 
corrupt his body and diminish the vigor 
of his mind. 

(V.9) Daniel was brought into the 
tender love of Ashpenaz, the chief of the 
eunichs, through the favor of God. God 
may ivfluence the minds of men, through 
the Spirit, to show favor to bis children. 
Then, also, we are not to leave out of 
the account the lovable character and 
gracious demeanor which religion tends 
to tashion in its true adherents. Daniel 
was of princely birth and noble training. 
Nature and grace combined to render 
him attractive. 

(V. 10) The princs of the eunuchs 
seemed to think that a luxurious diet 
made men healthy and beautiful. There 
are not a few of the same mind to-day, 
persuaded that good looks and high liv- 
ing go together. 

(V. 11) It is not at all probable that 
Daniel would have made this proposition 
to Melzar unless Asbpenaz both knew 
and favored the idea. ‘‘Melzar” is not a 
proper name, but means the chief butler. 

(V. 12) The word ‘‘pulse” means 
vegetables in general—-plants grown from 
seed-sowing, such as beans, peas, grain, 
etc. | 
(V. 15) Their temperance had a nat- 
ural tendency to improve their looks. As 
Phelps says: ‘‘By his temperance he 
gained a healthy body. It gave him 
athletic sinews and pure blood. It se- 
cured him what many young men value 
more—a fresh complexion and the look 
of manly courage. No blotches on his 
face babbled of secret vices. His was 
a countenance before which a pure wom- 
an’s eye would not fall. He gained, 
also, that richest boon of a good man’s 
life—an unsullied conscience. He slept 
and waked, and waked and slept, at 
peace with God.” | 
(V. 17) Some of the knowledge here 
referred tu must have come directly from 
God, such as the visions and the under- 
-standing of dreams; but much, also, 
must have come in way of blessing upon 
daily studies. . 

(V.19) ‘Stood before the king’’ is 
the usual phrase for servants in attend- 


ance upon their superiors. So angels 
are said to stand before God. 
(V. 21) Daniel lived through the 


whole seventy years of the captivity. 
He was a man of influence and author- 
ity during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
(forty-three years) and of three Chaldzan 
successors, who reigned respectively two 
years, three and one-half years, and 
three-fourths of a year; and during the 
reigns of Belshazzar, Darius, and to the 
third year of Cyrus. In all, it is com- 
puted that he lived eighty-five years. 
LESSON THOUGHTS. 


1. We have here a victory over great 
temptation. We have already, in the 
notes, seen some of the reasons why 
Daniel would regard partaking of the 
king’s meat as a sin. Perhaps we have 
not realized the greatness of the tempta- 
tion to violate his conscience. We must 
remember his youth. Probably he was 
only 14 years old. This is the age when 
appetite is strong. He was also a no- 
ble, and would be tempted by the usages 
of his rafk. Men who call themselves 
gentlemen and move in the first circles 
are very apt to sneer at those who are 
scrupulous as to wine and strong drink. 
‘Tt would seem, also, to stand in the way 


of bis career a8 an aspiring youth if, 
when in Rome, he did not do as the Ro- 
mans did. Why should he blight his 
proféssional prospects? ‘‘A carriage and 
@ conscience are expensive luxuries,’’ 
said one. ‘‘In my profession one cannot 
enjoy both: I prefer to drive my car- 
riage.” Not so thought Daniel. He 
retained his integrity unsullied in the 
most luxurious capital and circles of the 
ancient world. 

2. We see that wine is not necessary 


vineyards are growing rapidly. It will 
be the tendency of our surroundings to in- 
culeate the idea that whieky and brandy 
may be hurtful, but that wine is the 
drink of health and natare. This ques- 
tion has been argued by statistics and 
the laboratory, from time beyond the 
knowledge of this generation. Science 
has pronounced against alcohol in every 
form. But the fact that we do 
not give up a necessity, but only a 
dangerous and expensive luxury, is a 
strong ground in iteelf. We can do our 
work better without if than with it. We 
shall not face the possibility of the 
drunkard’e grave and the drunkard’s 
hell if we leave it alone. Daniel did not 
do this thing alone, or secretly either. 
The four Hebrews formed a temperance 
society. 

3. When upon this subject of health, 
something ought to be said to the chil- 
dren upon the evils of tobacco. The 
passage of time bas brought to the front 
an evil and a temptation of which Daniel 
knew nothing. At the age of 14 he 
would have been smoking cigarettes had 
he been like three-fourths of the boys 
we seeaboutus. The Youth’s Compan- 
von is authority for the statement that, 
of the twenty-five picked men who 
formed the Greely party in the expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, only six surviv- 
ed. Four of that six never used tobacco, 
and the other two had very seldom. 
Nearly all the remaining nineteen, who 
used tobacco, perished. The Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy at Anapolis have both prohib- 
ited the use of tobacco, and with marked 
effect upon the health and mental vigor 
of the students. 

4. The greatest result and success in 
the conduct of these Hebrew youths is 
to be found in their favor with God. 
Daniel was pre-eminently religious. 
During several reigns he was prime min- 
ister of the proudest kingdom of the 
East. He lived in constant and loving 
fellowship with God. He was courteous 
and humble; he was courageous and 
wise; he was faithful to men as to God; 
he was patient and full of faith; and 
these qualities helped to his great suc- 
cess. His success, then, was rooted and 
grounded in divine fellowship. The 
truest success to-day must be found in 
the same communion and high consecra- 
tion. 


W. C. T. U. 


The address by Captain Stewart last 
Sunday, at the gospel temperance meet- 
ing in Grand Centrat Hall, was a demon- 
stration of the theory of prohibition, or, 
rather, it cited his hearers to such dem- 
onstrations in our own State, though on 
a small scale; and he argued that, if it 
is best and expedient in a limited district, 
the entire domain of a business firm, it 
would be as much better as the district 
so controlled be increased in extent; 
and that every word and vote that is 
used to close up the saloons and condemn 
the liquor traffic is a vote to disenthrall 
humanity; and that every gospel temper- 
ance meeting is a new protest against the 
traffic and an appeal to the better class to 
pronounce against it. Miss Oayford’s 
essay contained a brief retrospect of the 
recent holiday festivities, in themselves 
but reminders of the beautiful worlds of 
memory and hope, and a plea for the 
deep-set gospel temperance work of this 
society. The committee has tried in 
these 4 o’clock Sunday meetings not 
only to reach the souls of the people and 
enlist them, but to lay hold of the Christ 
and bring heaven under contribution for 
the sake of our homes and humanity. 
And they do not think they have alto- 
gether failed. Perishing humanity once 
brought our Lord from the skies, and the 
heavens bend low at every believer’s cry. 
Miss Nevers was too hoarse to sing, and 
Mrs. Anderson was not able to be pres- 
ent, but the gospel hymns sounded very 
sweet. Mr. Coe is expected next Sun- 
day. Rev. E. D. Bushnell of San Jose 
will address the meeting on the 24th 
inst., at the same hall and hour. All are 
invited. 


The 62 Sunday-schools connected with 
the New York Presbytery increased their 
membership by 5,049 during the last 
ay the aggregate number being now 

1,050. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILvVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 
$1.0134; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 
$4 87 to 4 90. 


Frovur—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 475; Superfine, $2 75 to 3 50. ; 
Wueat—$1 35 to 1 37% per ctl. 
Bartry—Feed, $1.30 to 1.32%, 
Feep—Bran, $15.00 @ 15.50; ground- 
a to 30 00; middlings, $20 00 to 
21.00 
Potators—30c to 75c per cwt. 
Frorr—Lemons, $1 75 to 2 00 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
Apples, 75¢ to $1 75 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$1 25 to 350; Pears, 75c to $2 50 per box. 
VEGETABLES — Cabbage, 50c per 
Marrowfat Squash, $1200 per ton; Turnips, 
75c. 
Hay—$9.00 to 13.50 for all grades. Straw, 
50 to 75c per bale. 
oice, Cal. 3lc to 32%e. 
Currse—Cal. 13 to l4c 
to 23c per doz. 
Bezr—S8 to 9 first quality; 5% to6c for 
third. 
LamBp—7 to 25 c per b. 
Mutron—Wethers, 6 to 7; Ewes, 54% to6%. 
Porx--Live hogs, 4 to 4%4c for grain fed; 
stock,34% to 4c; dressed do, 644 to 6%c for 
city, 644¢ for country. 
Hrpes anp Sxins — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 


| Medium, 60 to 75c; Long Wool, $1 to 1 50. 


to health. We live ina State where the. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


second-class matter. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The subscription Price of Taz Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name-on the label of your 
a 27 shows to what time your subscription 

paid. 


The courts have devided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Payment for Tue Pactric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 

- tered letter to Tue Pacrric. All postmasters 

- are required to register letters whenever re- 

quested to doso. | 
THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work..............--. 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American............. 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............-. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ 8.00 65.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


A HANDSOME GIFT. 


, For a handsome present, always acceptable 
and not expensive, there is nothing more 
appropriate than one of the new-fashioned 
rattan rockers, or chair without rockers, such 
as you can get at the salesrooms of the Cali- 
fornia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


TO YOUR LADY LOVE. 


In selecting presents for a lady, go to the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, 220 to 226 Bush street, and ask to see 
those new desks in olive, ebony, cocobolo or 
walnut; also take a look at the latest style 
cabinets. 


Learn the truth about Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. It softens the cough, 
relieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of 
mucous, tones the lungs and the membranes 
of the throat, and restores to the organs of 
respiration their natural strength and vigor. 
75c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25¢. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!)sCorns, Bunions,25c 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether standing one year or forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

SmitTn’s CasH Store, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


The world-wide reputation of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor is due to its healthy action on the hair 
and scalp, through which it restores gray 
hair to its original color, and imparts a gloss 
and freshness which makes it so much de- 
sired by all classes and conditions of people. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pactric. 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry godds store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, give 
excellent fits and excellent material. Our 
many friends who have tried their clothing 
are well satisfied. Give them a call. 


Mrs. Hart’s Lunch Rooms, 509 Montgom- 
ery street, are a ‘‘Home” place. Fora long | 
time she has furnished the Congregational 
Club dinners, so much liked. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25c. 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pad are 
made of zinc and leather. Try THem. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Trish Linen 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic D«signing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests and 
Arms 


Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 
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New Sunday School Cards 


67. 


Floral Texts, A. 
48 cards, 24 by 15% inches. 


Floral Texts, B. 


96 cards, 24 by 1% inches. 


Floral Texts, C. 


144 cards, 134 by 1% inches. 


Texts for Infant Class. 
200 cards, 1% by ¥ inches. 15 cts. 


Our Sun and Shield. 


Ch. 

12 floral cards with choice designs and 
texts, selected especially for young people. 4% 
by 3% inches. 25 cts. 


72. Love and Joy. 


12 cards with floral designs, 2% by 33 
15 cts. 


15 cts. 


68. 


20 cts. 


69. 


25 cts. 


70. 


inches, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Dopositary,. 


the Nal Presbyterian 
Bock Depository. 


N ADDITION to the Board’s publications, 

the Depository keeps a full line of SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY and REWARD 
BOOKS, REWARD CARDS,OXFORD TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, RECORDS, etc. Also Sermon 
and Note Paper, Pens, Ink, etc. 

OS Subscriptions taken for all periodicals. 


Address all orders to 


Rev. W. W. Brier & Son, 


DEPOSITARIES, 
No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - California 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


For the half-year ending Dec. 31st, 1885, 
the Board of Directors of Taz German Sav- 
INGS AND LOAN Society has declared a dividend 
at the rate of four and one-half (4%) per cent, 
per annum, on term deposits, and three and 
three-fourths (3%) per cent. per annum on 
ordinary deposits, and payable on and after the 
second day of January, 1886. By order. 

Gro. LETTE, Secretary. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


130 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


MAKE YOUR OWN INCUBATOR. 


Send 50 cents in stamps for my new illustrated 
pamphlet which tells how to make an Incubator at 
a very small cost that will hatch over @@ percent 
of the eggs. It also tells all about how to make Ar- 
tificial Mothers, Egg Testers, etc. They are all 
simple, easy to make and do excellent work, and 
are guaranteed reliable, | Address 


H. S. WALDO, Quincy, 
- Choice Plymouth Rock Eggs for sale at $1.26 per I3 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, : 


THE GERMAN SAVINUS AND LOAN SOCI-| 


SCHAFER 
& Co. 


Ready Made 


Men’s, Youths’ and Boys’. 


MONTGOMERY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAly 


Furnishing Goods. 


Anthem Books, Cantatas 


FOR 1886. 


Ditson & Co. offer to Choirs Anthem, Chorus 
and Quartet books unequalled in quality and 
variety. Send for lists! Of the following An- 
them Books, the first three may be called the 
pre but none are too difficult for ordinary 

oirs. 


r doz. 
Perkins’ Easy Anthems, $1.00 os $9.00 
American Anthem Book, 1.25 or 12.00 
Dressier’s Sacred Selections, 1.50 or 13.50 
Emerson’s Book ot Anthems, 1.25 or 12.00 
Anthem Harp. Perkins, 1.25 or 12.00 
Gem Gleaner. Chadwick, 1.00 or 9.00 
Laus Deo. Hanshaw, 1.00 or 9.00 


Santoral. Palmer W Towbridge, 1.00 or 9.00 
Vox Landis. Leslie, 1.00 or 9.00 

Nota poor book in the list. Choir leaders 
who have used one run no risk in ordering any 
of the others. 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies, 


doz. 
Christoforus. Legand. Rheinberger,$ 1.00 $9.00 
Fall of Jerusalem. Parkhurst, 1.50 9.00 
Holy City. Gaul, 1.00 9.00 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 


_ Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


ILLIAM KNABE & CO.., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 


Pat. Dec. 27,1881.) For making 
ugs, Tidies, Hoods,Mittens, etc. 
Sent by mail, full directions. $1. 
AGENTS WANTED. Man’frs 
, Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 
Beware of infringements. Send 

forcircular. E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 
gant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
ringe, Hidden Name, ke., 1 


GAR DS Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 
VORY 


8 parlor games, all for 10cts, Game of Authors, l0cts. 
i R co., Clintonville, Conn. 


4 Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
@ New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
'] pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 


1 6 cts. (in stamps) to cover posta 


) 
4 Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and illustrations }, 
4 of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed-on receipt of 


i 
i 


Our Green-house Establishment at }; 
Jersey City is the most extensive in )' 
America. Annual Sales, 2}, Million 
Plants. 


and all the OLD Reliable 


Safe arrival guarante 
cent 


r Sfor 25c. 


cot, and 1 Champion 
to late, 81 


600 ACRES. 


NEW AND 


@ spec or example: 15 splen 
7 ed. 64 CHO ing Roses . 15 

tions, 15 sorts, 1; 


Sis 15 Tuberoees, all ering bulbs, $1. 
29 PACKETS CHOICE 


RUITS; PLANTS, SEEDS; = 


P $1.00 


CE 


5 sorta, 
Black English and ite, Bi. 


themuma, 15 sorts, $1 Gladiolus, mixed 


matl @ 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
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Dri | Quince. Vines, $1. 4 1 Oc 8 STror Stl plants, 
| or the other 52 $1 sets and 1,001 things beside, sond for our valuable 
i Catalogue of over pages FREE. 4s Everything kept in the Nurser: line, fror te 
including an IMMEWN STOCK of GRAPE VI S, and T and OF (AMENTAL TREES of ALL SIZES. 
| 
| 


